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FOREWORD 


This book is written and offered primarily for use in 
the Training Course for Sunday School Workers provided 
by the Sunday School Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention. We seek to offer in this Course carefully- 
prepared handbooks which will guide and stimulate 
workers in the Sunday school. 

The Course, together with the conditions proposed for 
its study, is provided for a widely-varying constituency. 
The books may be offered as texts in colleges and semi- 
naries; they will be studied most largely by busy workers 
whose minds are occupied. with the cares of life. In the 
effort to meet these varied needs, optional books are 
offered throughout. In general no specific books in the 
Course are required for any award, alternate books and 
choices being everywhere provided. 

The helps and directions for study are proposed pri- 
marily for busy workers. When the books are offered in 
educational institutions and under other conditions which 
justify and demand higher standards, such higher 
standards will of course be observed. 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE Stupy or THis Boox 
I. When the Work is Done in Class 


1. At least ten class periods, forty-five minutes in the 
clear, shall be offered 


2. Those desiring awards shall— 
(1) Attend at least seven class periods 
(2) Take a written examination making a mini- 
mum grade of seventy per cent, and 


(3) Certify that they have carefully read the text- 
book. 


When it seems impracticable to meet these require- 
ments class members will do the writing required of in- 
dividual students and send in their manuscripts. 

The class teacher, on accepting assignment to teach the 
class, should send for report blanks. These blanks must 
be filled out, and the above requirements must be fully 
met before awards can be granted. 

The books should be read during class-study. In case 
this seems impracticable, a pledge to read the book within 
the next two weeks will be accepted. 


Tl. When the Work is Done Individually or by Corres- 
pondence 
No examination will be required. Students will make 
choice of the following: 


1. Write answers to the questions printed in the book, or 


2. Write a development or elaboration of the chapter 
outlines. 

Correspondence students will study the book in their 
own way. Then with the open book and any other helps 
available they will write answers to the printed questions, 
or they will, if they prefer, write a development or 
elaboration of the chapter outlines. In either case the 
students will find it necessary to study the book carefully, 
to rethink its message and state in their own language its - 
essential teachings. 

All written work done by such students will be sent to 
the Educational Department of the Baptist Sunday 
School Board, Nashville, Tennessee. 


P. E. Burrovess, 
Educational Secretary. 
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I 
“THIS GRACE ALSO” 


“See that ye abound in this grace also” (2 Cor. 8: 7). 

“Grace!” It was a favorite word with Paul. He used 
the word more than sixty times in his letters to the 
churches. In this one chapter Paul used the word six 
times. Well might the word be held in favor by the great 
Apostle! It must rank among the richest and most sug- 
gestive of all the words used in God’s revelation of him- 
self. 

“This grace!’ Paul means, of course, the grace of lib- 
erality. Dire persecution and poverty had befallen the 
church in Jerusalem. Paul led the churches which he 
had founded in Asia Minor and Europe to make an 
offering for the relief of their fellow believers back in 
the cradle of the Christian faith. He had deep in his 
heart two purposes: (1) to relieve the distress of the 
Lord’s poor; (2) to bring to the churches the blessing 
which would inevitably come from such Christlike min- 
istry. 

This grace, the grace of liberality! In connection with 
this offering for the poor saints in Jerusalem, Paul found 
occasion to present the only orderly and extended discus- 
sion of giving which is to be found in the New Testa- 
ment. The full discussion is offered in the eighth and 
ninth chapters of Second Corinthians. Perhaps the reader 
a wish to turn to those chapters and read them care- 
ully. 

Paul was both gracious and tactful. He was pleading 
for the giving of money. But he did not directly ask 
either for “giving” or “money.” The Authorized Ver- 


NOTE: Scripture quotations throughout this book are taken from the 
American Standard Version. [9 ] 
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sion does indeed make Paul say, “Every man, as he 
purposeth in his heart, so let him give”; but the last 
clause is in italics indicating that it is not in the original. 
The Revised Version has it more accurately: “Let each - 
man do according as he purposeth in his heart.” Did 
Paul have a subconscious realization that these words 
might give pain to the sensitive saints? Or, is the sensi- 
tiveness as regards “giving” and “money” a modern de- 
velopment? Is this sensitiveness, after all, more 
imaginary than real? Paul speaks rather of “the grace 
of God which hath been given in the churches of Mace- 
donia”; he tells how “the abundance of their joy and 
their deep poverty abounded unto the riches of their 
liberality.” He speaks of “this grace also.” 

Paul enumerates the richest and most coveted graces, 
such as “faith,” and “utterance,” and “knowledge,” and 
“earnestness,” and “love”; and then says, “See that ye 
abound in this grace also.” Paul declares that he is 
proving “the sincerity of your love,” and he asks for 
“the proof of your love.” He talks not of “money” but 
“as touching the ministering to the saints.” He urges 
not so much the making of gifts; rather he pleads for 
“your afore-promised bounty,” which, literally trans- 
lated, is “your already-promised blessing.” 

What a marvelous man was this Paul! He wanted 
money, but he never explicitly asked for money. He 
wanted giving, but he did not directly ask the people to 
give. We who must urge upon ourselves and others the 
grace of liberality may well study Paul as a model in 
this fine art. It will be profitable to observe his method 
and note the motives which he urged. 

Just how did Paul move in securing this offering? 
What methods did he employ? What arguments did he 
put forth? We answer these questions, first, negatively 
and then positively. 

I. We Answer NEGATIVELY 


1. Paul did not tell amusing stories to put the people 
in a good humor. Not when he was preaching the resur- 
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rection of the dead, not when he was expounding salva- 
tion by grace, not when he was extolling the Christ and 
declaring his glory, was Paul more serious and earnest 
than when he was urging “this grace also.” Wit coupled 
with wisdom, humor seasoned with grace, may be proper 
and helpful in any teaching and preaching, but surely 
the plea for this crowning grace which touches life so 
deeply need not be singled out as the special occasion 
for mirth and merriment, for laughter and hilarity! 

2. Paul told no tearful stories to play upon the emo- 
tions of the people. He did indeed tell of “the wants 
of the saints”; he said, “Your abundance being a supply 
at this present time for their want.” That the saints, the 
beloved in Christ, in the Jerusalem church were in want 
was surely enough to move their hearts and stir their 
emotions, but Paul made no effort to play upon their 
emotions. Rather, he was forming Christian character; 
he was seeking to lead the people first to “give their own 
selves to the Lord.” He was combating in the saints 
the most deeply rooted of all evil principles—selfishness 
and the love of money; he was seeking to grow “this 
grace also.” He used sober arguments and offered ap- 
peals which would touch the depths of their lives. 

We repeat, Paul was not more eager or more intense or 
more appealing when he was warning men to flee the 
wrath to come and offering them the saving grace of the 
Lord Jesus than when he was urging that they “abound 
in this grace also.” 

3. Paul did not seek money as an ultimate end. Money 
was sorely, almost desperately, needed. But the primary 
goal toward which Paul strove was not the getting of 
money. He sought men rather than money. Right well he 
knew that if he could get the men he would get their 
money. He told the Corinthians about the churches in 
Macedonia. It was Paul’s way to teach by suggestion, by 
holding up worthy examples. So he told about the 
Macedonians, how “the abundance of their joy and their 
deep poverty abounded unto the riches of their liberal- 
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ity”; how they had done all of this “not as we had 
hoped, but first gave their own selves to the Lord, and 
to us through the will of God.” 

We have here a suggestion of what Paul was really 
seeking. His highest hope, the fondest wish which he 
had indulged, was that the Macedonians would first give 
their money and then be led to give themselves to the 
Lord. But, “not as we hoped,” beyond our hopes, “they 
first gave themselves to the Lord.” There can be no 
wonder that the heart of the great Apostle almost broke 
for joy. 


4, Paul did not propose any indirect methods of rais- 
ing money. The Corinthian believers were very poor. 
Beyond doubt lotteries, bazaars, festivals and rummage 
sales would have brought excellent returns in that great 
city. In view of the need and suffering in stricken Judea 
the Christians could have counted on liberal patronage 
from their prosperous heathen neighbors. Some one tells 
of a United States senator who “took a crazy quilt around 
the senate chamber asking for senatorial autographs on 


the white patches, so that the First........... Church, 


ade Aiieorbisyasees oe Michigan, could pay off its mortgage by 
putting up the quilt at a raffle.” What shall we say of 
the following advertisement which appeared in a certain 
paper?: “Wanted—a thousand persons to eat oysters 


for the benefit of the............ Church.” Paul made 

no mention of these easy sources of money. He was 

specific. “Let every one of you lay by him in store.” 

Rees each man do according as he hath purposed in his 
- heart.” 


Why should it make any difference, when we need 
money, what motives we urge or what methods we use? 
Is it not enough that we get the needed money? It 
makes a vast difference. We may get the money in a 
way that will weaken character and dry up the real 
fountains of liberality. It is to be feared that we some- 
times do precisely that thing. 
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What incentives did Paul urge, what motives did he 
propose, what methods did he use, when he sought the 
giving of money? 


Il. We ANSWER POSITIVELY 


1. What incentives did Paul urge? 

(1) Paul, in urging “this grace also,” declared “the 
grace of the Lord Jesus”: “For ye know the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he was rich, yet for 
your sakes he became poor, that ye through his poverty 
might become rich” (2 Corinthians 8: 9). 

What more appealing incentive could Paul offer? From 
riches to poverty the Lord Jesus had gone for them, that 
they might go from poverty to riches. The motive, never 
to be overlooked, the motive which is always to be 
urged, is the constraining love of Christ. 

(2) Paul told of the abounding liberality of other 
saints. We have said that this was Paul’s way. It is a 
powerful incentive. “For according to their power, I 
bear witness, yea and beyond their power,” the Mace- 
donians “gave of their own accord.” Know, O Corin- 
thians, Paul seems to be saying, that the saints in 
Macedonia besought us with much entreaty to let them 
give; they were themselves so poor that we almost felt 
to forbid them, but they begged to have a part in the 
offering. 

He says very frankly that he had in turn used their 
own readiness and zeal as an incentive to stir up the 
Macedonians. He had gloried on their behalf and had 
told the churches of Macedonia how the Corinthians had 
been ready for a year past. “And your zeal hath stirred 
up very many of them.” 

The record is, of course, very brief. If we had the 
full story with a complete record of all that Paul said 
to the Corinthians we would doubtless learn that Paul 
told them of the unequaled liberality of that same church 
over in Jerusalem in the earlier days of fiery trial: 
“Neither was there any among them that lacked: for as 
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many as were possessors of lands or houses sold them, and 
brought the prices of the things that were sold, and laid 
them down at the Apostles’ feet: and distribution was 
made unto every man according as he had need.” 

It still remains that the liberality of others is a 
mighty and challenging incentive to giving. In a certain 
church a woman receiving $5.00 per week for work in a 
shirt factory and bringing her tenth to the church each 
Sunday morning has unconsciously lifted the giving of 
the whole community to a higher plane. 


(3) Paul urged as a further incentive the need of the 
saints in Jerusalem. Appealingly he speaks of “their 
want.” The conditions in Judea which contributed to this 
need, the famine and the persecution, were doubtless 
well-known and needed no special emphasis. Apparently 
Paul told no harrowing stories of extreme suffering; it 
was enough that the Lord’s saints were suffering need. 

A sure incentive always for giving is the good our 
gifts will do. Need anywhere in Christ’s world ministry 
must be a challenge to those who love Christ. This 
challenge must not be overlooked by those who make 
appeals for liberality. Accurate detailed knowledge of 
need and suffering must always constitute a worthy urge 
toward giving. 

(4) Paul offered as a yet further incentive the as- 
surance that all gifts would be honestly handled and 
carefully administered. 

Paul was thoroughly practical. Right well did he 
know the base lines of propriety and right fully did he 
understand the working of men’s minds. Full many a 
.time sympathy has been dried up and the fountains of 
liberality closed by suspicions regarding the honest 
handling or the proper distribution of contributed funds. 

Paul, therefore, was careful to tell the Corinthians 
how these funds would be sent to Jerusalem. He will not 
himself be the bearer of the funds, though he may go 
with the brethren who will carry the offering to Jerusa- 
lem. Certain brethren, he declares, “appointed by the 
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churches,” will go to Jerusalem not alone for the safe 
carriage of the funds, but also that they may see the 
Jerusalem saints face to face and bring back expressions 
of their gratitude for the generous gifts of their unknown 
brethren. Fine tact this! Rare good sense! A needed 
incentive to liberality always is the assurance of honesty 
and care in the management and disposal of assembled 
gifts. 


2. What were some motives to which Paul appealed? 


(1) Paul appealed to the self-respect of the Corin- 
thians. He tells them that he had gloried in them and 
that he had even boasted of their liberality. Now, he 
says, I do not wish that these men whom I have told 
of your readiness shall come and find you unprepared. 
He appeals to their pride and their self-respect by point- 
ing to the shame which they would feel if these men 
came and found them unprepared. 

This motive of self-respect is not low or unworthy. Dr. 
John A. Broadus back in the last century preached a 
remarkable sermon on “Motives for Giving.” In the list 
of motives which he discussed was our self-respect. “We 
ought to give because self-respect demands it. Our pro- 
fession of faith in Christ demands it. Men will not 
respect us, and we cannot respect ourselves, if we do not 
give.” 

(2) Paul urged as a motive the completion of a worthy 
task worthily begun. “And herein I give my judgment: 
for this is expedient for you, who were the first to make 
a beginning a year ago, not only to do, but also to will. 
But now complete the doing also; that as there was the 
readiness to will, so there may be the completion also 
out of your ability” (2 Corinthians 8: 10, 11). 

This motive may well have weight with us and may 
well challenge us to give. We should support churches 
worthily founded by our fathers. We should complete 
buildings worthily planned; we should carry forward 
missionary and charitable educational projects which 
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have been launched but which now lag and are seriously 
retarded for lack of support. 

(3) Paul offered as a further motive the reward which 
is sure to come. He declares that he has no desire that 
others shall be eased while the Corinthians are dis- 
tressed: “But by equality: your abundance being a sup- 
ply at this present time for their want, that their abun- 
dance also may become a supply for your want; that 
there may be equality” (2 Corinthians 8: 14). 

Paul, speaking of the rewards of giving, reminds them 
that “He that supplieth seed to the sower and bread for 
food, shall supply and multiply your seed for sowing, 
and increase the fruits of your righteousness” (2 Corin- 
thians 9: 10). 

Perhaps the reader would like to look through his Bible 
and make a list of the blessings which directly or by 
implication are promised to faithful givers. 


3. What of Paul’s methods in this effort to gather 
money? 


The methods which he used are not less suggestive than 
the incentives which he offered and the motives which he 
urged. 

(1) Paul made much of “the churches.” His approach 
was primarily to the churches. Through the churches he 
appealed to individual believers. His appeals were made 
in letters to the churches. He drew the churches together 
for this concert of effort. When he would tell what the 
Macedonians had done he spoke of the “grace bestowed 
on the churches of Macedonia.” “Messengers of the 
churches” carried the offering of the churches to the 
church which was at Jerusalem. This emphasis upon 
the churches could not have been accidental. 

(2) Paul was mindful of details. Even a simple list 
of the details to which he gave attention must be signif- 
icant. 

a. Pledges were secured in advance. He talks of “your 
afore-promised bounty.” 
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b. Care and help were offered looking toward redeem- 
ing the pledges made; “And this, not as we had hoped, 
but first they gave their own selves to the Lord, and to 
us through the will of God” (2 Corinthians 8: 5). 

c. Offerings were to be made with system and regular- 
ity; “Upon the first day of the week let each one of you 
lay by him in store, as he may prosper, that no collec- 
tions be made when I come” (1 Corinthians 16: 2). 

d. Carefully-chosen messengers were to take the offer- 
ings to the needy Jerusalem saints: “And when I ar- 
rive, whomsoever ye shall approve, them will I send with 
letters to carry your bounty unto Jerusalem” (1 Corin- 
thians 16: 3). 

(3) Paul sounded some new notes as regards giving. 

a. He referred to giving as a grace. Herein is Paul’s 
distinct contribution. Giving on the part of Jesus was 
a grace; “For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became 
poor.” Giving on the part of believers was a grace; “See 
that ye abound in this grace also.” Liberality is a 
crowning grace to be super-added to other graces; “But 
as ye abound in everything, in faith, and utterance, and 
knowledge, and in all earnestness, and in your love to 
us, see that ye abound in this grace also” (2 Corinthians 
8: 7). Paul recognized that as a grace the spirit of lib- 
erality must be grown; “See that ye abound in this grace 
also.” 

A grace must be flexible, expanding, abounding, a 
growing thing. All standards, rules, measures designed 
to guide in giving must take account of the fact that 
giving is a grace and as such cannot properly be fixed 
and unchanging. 

b. Paul fixes the base for the making of gifts within 
rather than without. He says, “Let each man do accord- 
ing as he hath purposed in his heart.” Again, “Let each 
one of you lay by him in store, as he may prosper.” 
Each one is to determine within, “in his heart,” what 
is to be the measure of his liberality. This was indeed a 
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new and a bold note. We can only with difficulty under- 
stand how strange this note must have sounded in Paul’s 
day. No Jewish rabbi would have sounded such a note. 
Judaism, warped by the traditions and teaching of the 
Scribes, had located all determination without rather 
than within. The new way turned from external force 
to internal compulsion. 

Paul’s vastly significant word was, “Let each man do 
according as he hath purposed in his heart.” The Jewish 
rabbis were accustomed to say, “Let each man do accord- 
ing to the law and the traditions.” It was not that a 
choice was to be made between the Scriptures and the 
inner light. It was not that one was to be followed and 
the other discarded. The question was as to the competen- 
cy of the soul. It concerned the right of self-determination 
as over against imposed guidance and outward constraint. 
Paul was developing the distinct Christian doctrine of the 
ability of the individual to interpret the Scriptures for 
himself, the right to follow the inward light. 

It is not that the individual is to determine and meas- 
ure his giving without reference to the Scriptures. It is 
rather that the individual is endowed with inner light, 
with conscience and reason. The individual is to inter- 
pret for himself the teaching of Scripture and is, in the 
final issue, to measure his own liberality. “Let each man 
do according as he hath purposed in his heart.” 

We may offer our interpretation of the Scriptures, we 
may propose the standard and measures which we believe 
we find suggested in the Scriptures, but when all is done 
we should with Paul leave the individual to be guided by 
his own inner light, his conscience and his reason. He 
is to give “as he may prosper”; alone-with God he is to 
determine what is his privilege and his obligation. The 
Scribes, misreading the Scriptures, developed a system 
which magnified the formal and external; they insisted 
upon external constraint. Jesus and Paul fixed the final 
determination within and centered upon that which is 
internal and spiritual. 
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As teachers of the Bible, we must teach “this grace 
also.” But, confessedly, we cannot teach that which we 
do not ourselves know. Let us turn again to the eighth 
and ninth chapters of Second Corinthians and to the 
opening verses of the sixteenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians and read once more Paul’s orderly and consecu- 
tive teaching on giving. 


TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 


Question-Answer Study 


If this method is to be largely used in the teaching of these 
chapters the teacher should prepare the questions with much care. 
The questions should bring out clearly the unfolding argument. 
The group leader may well write out his questions and examine 
them in order to see that they enforce the trend of thought in 
such a consecutive way as will impress the message of the chap- 
ter. We offer suggestive questions: 

How did Paul show tact and wisdom in his appeal to the 
Corinthians in behalf of the poor saints in Jerusalem? 

Do you think as much tact and skill are generally used in 
growing “this grace” as in the growing of other graces such as 
faith, prayer and love? Give reasons for your answer. 

“Can you suggest in addition to the negative answers given to 
the questions regarding Paul’s methods one or more additional 
negative answer? 

Which of the negative answers given do you regard as most 
timely? 

Of the four incentives which Paul offered which do you think 
are most potent in our time? Why? 

Suggest one or more motives which Paul might have proposed 
besides those which he presented. 

“Which of the elements in Paul’s method impress you as having 
distinct significance? Why? 

Tell something of the far-reaching suggestiveness of Paul’s 
designation of giving as a “grace.” 

What would happen to our budgets if men ini our day gave 
according to Paul’s standards of giving? 
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‘Assignment-Report Conference 


TOPICS WHICH MAY BE ASSIGNED 


“Some New Testament Graces” 
“Wit and Humor in the Taking of Offerings” 
“Tearful Appeals in Asking for Offerings” 
“First Things First in Asking for Money” 
“Right Incentives in the Appeal for Money” 
“Right Motives in Money-Getting” ~ 
“Proper Methods in Money-Gathering” 


Blackboard-Outline Discussion 


HOW DID PAUL TAKE THIS OFFERING? 


I. Negatively 


II. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4, 


Did not tell amusing stories 

Did not tell tearful stories 

Did not primarily seek money 
Did not propose indirect methods 


Positively 
1, 


What incentives? 

(1) Example of Christ 
(2) Example of others 
(3) Need in Jerusalem 
(4) Honesty in handling 


. What motives? 


(1) Self-respect 
(2) Completion of a worthy task 
(3) A sure reward 


. What methods? 


(1) Honored the churches 
(2) Mindful of details 
(3) Sounded new notes 


A man there was, tho’ some did count him mad, 
The more he cast away, the more he had; 
He that bestows his goods upon the poor, 
Shall have as much again, and ten times more. 


—John Bunyan. 


Ir 


WE OWE: WE ARE STEWARDS 


Genesis, chapters one and two, teaches divine ownership 
and human stewardship. Will the reader lay open his 
Bible? We start our study with the beginning of God’s 
revelation. We start with the first chapter and the first 
verse in Genesis and read quietly and thoughtfully those 
firs; two chapters. Have we read them? Shall 
we read them again with this suggestion in mind: that 
they are God’s first lesson to the world on divine owner- 
ship and human stewardship? 

God knew that there would be a long-drawn-out 
controversy as to the ownership of property. With the 
selfish presumption which has since the Fall been his 
distinguishing mark, man has laid claims upon property 
and asserted his ownership, thus denying and even chal- 
lenging God. In these opening words of the divine reve- 
lation God establishes his own ownership and declares 
forever man’s stewardship. 


I. “In tus Becinninc God—” 


Was sublimer word ever penned? Was a book ever 
more appropriately opened? “In the beginning God.” 
The Book of Genesis and all the books which follow tell 
about God. Men need to know God. And God wants 
men to know him. “In the beginning God.” Will the 
reader please look again through those first thirteen 
verses in Genesis? Note that God is mentioned by name 
fourteen times in those thirteen verses. Look again; 
in the thirty-one verses of that first chapter, God’s name 
appears thirty-one times. Read the second chapter. 
Please observe that God is mentioned by name in this 


[23 ] 
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chapter fourteen times. Forty-five times we find God 
in these first two chapters of divine revelation. In the 
Oxford Bible these chapters comprise two pages. On 
these two pages God stands out, being specifically men- 
tioned forty-five times. As we linger in these two chap- 
ters we must wish to put the sandals from off our feet, 
for the ground whereon we stand is holy ground. 

Where else in the Scriptures do we find such repetition 
and such emphasis on God? Are we not justified in say- 
ing that we find more that is essential and vital about 
God in these two chapters than we find in the same 
compass elsewhere in the Holy Writings? 


Il. “In tae Becinnine Gop Created—” 


It is needful in the beginning of revelation to deter- 
mine ownership once and for all. Whose is this world? 
Whose is property? Who owns? Man has always been 
forward to assert his ownership. Man is now in multi- 
plied ways declaring and claiming ownership. The con- 
troversy between God and man continues. Who is the 
real owner? In words which fairly live and breathe, in 
words which echo down through the centuries God cuts 
from beneath man’s feet every vestige of claim. Here 
are the words, “In the beginning God created—’ 

How do wealth and property come? What is the source 
of material good? Whose are the good things and the 
material wealth which men enjoy? With a peculiar satis- 
faction man answers, “They are mine; I own.” In vindi- 
cation of his claim man calls this material good, “prop- 
erty.” It is that which is mine and not yours, or yours 
and not mine. But God is saying in the opening word of 
revelation, Hold! not so fast, you do not own; all owner- 
ship is vested in me; “In the beginning God created.” 


III. Gop tHe OWNER 


In creation is the only and final basis of ownership. 
God created; therefore God owns. God called into being; 
what God called into being must be God’s. All owner- 
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ship is vested in God. Shall we say it reverently, God 
will not, and God cannot, transfer ownership. It inheres 
in God. Because God created and by his providence 
maintains and perpetuates, God owns. Not aught of 
all I have is my own. I hold it in trust. It belongs to 
its Maker. 

Eager students, competent lawyers among them, have 
examined with keen eyes the inspired record to find if 
possible some indication that God somehow, somewhere, 
made a deed of the world’s goods to men. They have 
sought in vain for the record of any such deed. God 
never made any deed; God never transferred ownership 
to any one else. There was never any reason why he 
should do so. Our every conception of God compels the 
complete and unquestioning acceptance of his ownership. 
God cannot be God without being owner. 


IV. Man, Gon’s Stewarp 

Genesis, chapters one and two, teaches Stewardship. 

The Lord God put the man and the woman in the 
Garden—for what purpose? What is man’s relation to 
the world which God created? What is man’s claim and 
what his obligation? This is a vital question. The rec- 
ord is so plain that he who runs may read. Does man 
own? The record does not so declare. With a repetition 
which can be justified only by the issues at stake God 
declares man’s relation to the material world. 

Man is to “have dominion.” 

Man is to “replenish” the earth. 

Man is to “subdue” the earth. 

Man is to “dress” the garden. 

Man is to “keep” the garden. 

Five times God tells what he expects of man—he is to 
“have dominion,” he is to “replenish” he is to “subdue,” 
he is to “dress,” and he is to “keep.” Nowhere is it said 
that man is to own. 

A learned lawyer was reading a legal document to his 
client. At certain places he repeated, stating the point 
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positively, then negatively, then in different language. 
The lawyer was master of clear incisive English. As if to 
apologize for the almost painful repetitions, he said, “I 
must make these things so plain and clear that they can- 
not be misunderstood.” Moses, the great lawyer and 
lawgiver, or perhaps we should better say, the Holy 
Spirit, strives in this story of creation to make God's 
ownership and man’s stewardship so plain that they can 
neither be missed nor misunderstood. 

We might well let the questions of ownership and 
stewardship rest here. God has spoken. In language 
which cannot be misunderstood and with arguments 
which cannot be evaded, God has declared that his is 
ownership while ours is stewardship. 

The teaching thus set forth in the opening chapters 
of Genesis further appears throughout the Holy Scrip- 
tures. God wrote into the Levitical system this teach- 
ing; he everywhere emphasized the fact of his ownership. 
The land? It was to be God’s forever. “The land is 
mine” (Lev. 25: 23). Lest the people of Israel should 
forget and seek to claim the land as their own, God 
ordered that in every fiftieth year any parcel of land 
which, through misfortune or shiftlessness, had been 
alienated should revert to its original holder. 

The fruit of the land? It belonged to Jehovah: “And 
all the tithe of the land, whether of the seed of the 
land, or of the fruit of the tree, is Jehovah’s: it is holy 
unto Jehovah” (Leviticus 27: 30). 


V. Tue Tureeroip Basis ror Gon’s CLaIm 


God’s claim is not arbitrary, but is well based. All is 
God’s; we ourselves are God’s, because God created, be- 
cause God redeemed, and because God upholds and main- 
tains. Let us look briefly at this threefold basis of 
God’s claim. 

1. God Created. The final incontestible right of owner- 
ship lies in creation. Because we never created anything 
we cannot absolutely: own anything. Because God cre- 
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ated the race and all things, God owns all things. Thus 
God’s ownership is based upon creation. 

2. God Redeemed. When the race and all things were 
alienated by sin God in Christ paid the ransom and 
redeemed the race and all things. Thus his ownership 
is further based on redemption. 

3. God Upholds and Maintains. God maintains this 
world and all the worlds by the might of his power. He 
holds the earth and the planets in their courses. He 
gives life; he sustains life. He gives food and all needed 
blessings. Thus God’s ownership is based upon his sus- 
taining Providence. 

This basis of ownership is everywhere recognized in 
Scriptures. It is set forth in distinctness in Isaiah 

3: 1: 

“But now thus saith Jehovah that created thee” 
—Creation. 

“Fear not, for I have redeemed thee”’—Redemp- 
tion. 

“I have called thee by thy name”—Providence. 

“Thou art mine”’—Ownership. 

To be a Christian is to recognize Christ’s Lordship 
and to acknowledge his ownership. As we trust ourselves 
to Christ for cleansing and keeping, so we are to offer 
Christ our possessions as his own through creation, 
through redemption and by reason of Providence. 

An interviewer said to Robert Speer, that great mis- 
sionary statesman: “Doctor Speer, who in your judg- 
ment is the greatest of living Christians?” Without a 
moment’s hesitation, the good man replied as follows: 
“The greatest living Christian is probably some obscure 
believer who, unknown to the world, walks in white with 
Christ.” If the interviewer had asked Doctor Speer who 
is the greatest living giver, he might have passed by the 
philanthropists who give their millions and declared that 
the greatest of living givers are those who, without os- 
tentation, give the most of themselves for Christ and 
humanity. The greatest givers do not dream that they 
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are great givers. Such a giver is the quiet woman in 
Nashville, Tennessee, who earns $7.50 a week in an over- 
all factory and brings $1.00 each Sunday to the altar of 
her church. Such a giver was the woman of whom Jesus 
said: ‘“Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached in the 
whole world, that also which this woman hath done shall 
be spoken of for a memorial of her.” 


TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 

Question-Answer Study 

How does Genesis, chapters one and two, teach divine owner- 
ship and human stewardship? 
“What is your impression as to the force of this teaching in 
Genesis, chapter one, concerning God’s ownership? 

“Show how Genesis, chapter two, teaches stewardship. 

What do you think about the author’s interpretation of the 
teaching in Genesis, chapter two, concerning stewardship? 

State in your own language some parable in which Jesus taught 
stewardship. 

Explain at some length the basis of God’s claims upon property. 


Assignment-Report Conference 
TOPICS WHICH MAY BB ASSIGNED 
“God in the First Two Chapters of Genesis” 
“Creation and Ownership” 
“Creation and Stewardship” 
“Did God Give Man a Deed to Property?” 
“The Threefold Basis for God’s Claim to Ownership” 


Blackboard-Outline Discussion 
I. In the Beginning God— 
Il. In the Beginning God Created— 
III. God the Owner 
IV. Man, God’s Steward 
V. Threefold Basis for God’s Claim 
1. God created 
2. God redeemed 
3. God upholds and maintains 


It is not altogether unlikely that a wrong attitude to- 
ward money stands between more people and their right 
relationship to God than any other one thing. The man 
- who consistently undertakes to apply Christian principles 
to his earning, spending, saving or investing has cut out 
no small or easy task. Yet it is vital to well-rounded 
Christian experience. 

E. A. Hungerford 


TI 


DOES THE BIBLE OFFER SPECIFIC 
GUIDANCE? 


Giving is a grace. Paul puts it in the same class with 
other graces, such as faith, knowledge and love. Graces 
such as these cannot be accurately or finally measured. 
It was here that the Scribes of our Lord’s day made their 
fatal mistake. In their effort to apply mechanical tests 
and to use hard and fast standards they missed the 
weightier matters and received the scathing denunciation 
of Jesus. It is needless to say that we are to be at pains 
to avoid their error. 

The New Testament offers giving as a grace and Paul 
admonishes believers to abound in this grace. God’s 
Word teaches the principle of stewardship. It goes a 
step further and declares that we are partners with God. ~ 
It goes further still and tells us that we are the friends 
of Jesus. We have here, then, a grace in which we are to 
grow; a, stewardship to be observed, a partnership to be 
respected, a friendship to be regarded. 

But these are principles, more or less general in their 
nature. Principles must usually be interpreted into rules 
or laws or definite precepts for guidance in every-day 
life. Distinction must be made between principles and 
rules. 

Principles are fundamental, being based on the nature 
of things. Rules or laws are based on principles; they 
seek to interpret and express principles. 

Principles represent essential and eternal truth. Rules 
or laws reflect principles and are for practical use and 
application. 

Dr. John A. Broadus, in his Preparation and Delivery 
of Sermons, sets out this distinction with final clearness: 


[31] 
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“What we call rules are but the convenient expression of 
a principle. They put the principle into a compact form, 
so as to be easily remembered and readily applied. But 
the rule, however judiciously framed, can never be as 
flexible as the principle which it represents. There will, 
therefore, be cases, and as regards some rules, many 
cases, in which one may violate the rule and yet be really 
conforming to the principle, these being cases in which 
the principle would bend, and adapt itself to peculiar 
conditions, while the rule cannot bend.” 

We have principles for our guidance in giving: (1) 
giving is a grace; (2) giving expresses stewardshp; (3) 
giving declares partnership; (4) giving attests friendship. 
But do we not have more specific guidance in our giving? 
Have we no rule by which these principles may be inter- 
preted? Loyal disciples of Jesus long to please and honor 
him in their giving. Have they no definite hint or sug- 
gestion or rule by which in the midst of life’s pressing 
obligations and perplexities they may know with some 
definiteness the will of their Lord? Does it seem reason- 
able that in a matter so vital and far-reaching believers 
should be left wholly without suggestive guidance? 


L. We May Assume Txat tue Brite Wo Orrer Some 
Rue to INTERPRET THE GENERAL PRINCIPLE 


Principles may be sufficient for mature and well-taught 
believers. More specific guidance in the way of rules 
seems to be needed for those who are neither mature nor 
well-taught in the things of the Lord. Believers begin 
the Christian life as babes and must grow through many 
stages to become full-grown in Christ. 

1. Life has two paramount concerns. ~ 

Two chief concerns of life, two elements which go 
largely to make life, are time and property. Time is 
that continuing grant of Jehovah which is almost synony- 
mous with life itself. Property is that part of God’s 
material good which is “proper” to a given individual. 
Time and property sum up, pretty largely the concerns 
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_ of life. Believers are stewards especially as regards 
time and property. But, does not the principle of stew- 
ardship need to be translated into some convenient, con- 
crete rule for practical daily guidance? 


2. God has given us a rule as to time. 

There is, of course, the general principle that time, 
all allotted time, is the gift of God and that his people 
as stewards of time are to yield some of it specifically 
to God and are to use all of their time according to the 
will of God. But this general principle needs expression 
in a definite rule. God has given us such a rule. Every- 
body knows God’s rule as to time. The rule came with 
the principle out of creation. God’s rule as to time is that 
one-seventh of it shall be held sacred for himself. 

This rule as to time is fundamental and holds for all 
dispensations. We may well thank God for this simple 
definite suggestion for the application and interpretation 
of the principle that men are stewards as regards time. 
We can never measure the blessings which this simple, 
practical rule has brought to the world. 


3. Has God given no similar rule or other particular 
guidance as to property? 

Like time, property is an entrustment. As with time, 
so with property—men are stewards; God is owner. Is 
there no rule for property like the generally accepted 
rule for time?’ Is there not the same need for specific 
guidance as regards property as there is for time? We 
know the rule for time; it is one day in seven especially 
for the Lord. 


II. Wuat Licuot Have We In THE Otp TEsTAMENT? 


Will the reader open his Bible at Genesis, chapter four, 
and look through the Old Testament to see what light 
it sheds on our problem? 

1. Genesis, chapter four, teaches stewardship and may 
offer a hint for its practice. 

Here we have Cain and Abel, the first brothers, bring- 
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ing @ portion of their increase as an offering to God. 
Why these offerings? Just what was their significance? 
While we are not distinctly told, we may safely assume 
(1) that the offerings were primarily sin-offerings pre- 
sented to God under a consciousness of wrong-doing; (2) 
that they were stewardship offerings intended to recog- 
~ nize God’s ownership and their own stewardship. These 
two assumptions are not mutually exclusive. Dr. B. H. 
Carroll and many other expositors have recognized in 
Abel’s offering both ideas, the sin-offering and the stew- 
ardship offering. 

Whatever else these offerings may have signified, were 
not Cain and Abel thus recognizing the divine owner- 
ship set forth in the first chapter of Genesis and their 
own stewardship as indicated in the second chapter of 
Genesis? The Genesis story does not tell us why Abel’s 
offering was accepted while Cain’s offering was refused. 
We find the reason in Hebrews 11: 4: “By faith Abel 
offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain . . . 
God bearing witness in respect of his gifts.” We take 
the liberty to underscore the two elements in the explana- 
tion: (1) “By faith Abel offered,” (2) “Abel offered a 
more excellent sacrifice.” 

The reason’ for the acceptance of Abel’s offering then 
was that Abel, prompted and guided by faith, offered 
a more excellent sacrifice. A careful English writer, P. 
W. Thompson, comments thus:* 

“A glance at the Greek raises serious doubts as to 
this phrase and sends one to Weymouth who translates 
‘more acceptable sacrifice’ but a footnote, ‘more accept- 
able, literally, greater” Just so, but why not be liberal? 
A reference to Moffatt reveals the fact that he has fairly 
rid himself of the shackles of the past, and consequently . 
comes out with the plain truth: ‘It was by faith that 
Abel offered a richer sacrifice than Cain did, and thus 
won from God the record of being just on the score of 
what he gave.’ ” 





*The Whole Tithe. 
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Mr. Thompson suggests that Abel believed God and 
dared to give upon the terms and to the extent laid 
down by his Creator, whereas Cain was covetous and 
held to what he had. Thus Abel offered a richer sacri- 
fice than Cain whose offering, as the Septuagint says, 
was rightly offered, but not rightly divided—rightly of- 
fered out of his corn, but not rightly divided out of the 
abundance of his corn. 

This view was held, Mr. Thompson reminds us, by 
such church fathers as Tertullian, Clement of Rome and 
Ireneus. Mr. Thompson goes further: “Sco strongly 
has this view impressed some of the fathers of the 
Church that in this history of the two brothers they find 
the first reference to the tithe, and in the Council of 
Seville, held 590 a.p., a canon was passed which reads, 
‘If any one does not tithe everything . . . let the curses 
which God inflicted upon Cain for not rightly tithing 
be heaped upon him!” 

Since the Scripture record does not suggest a definite 
portion as required in Cain’s day we would not feel 
justified in using the word tithe as the Council of Seville 
did in discussing Cain’s offering. Mr. Thompson sug- 
gests, however, with show of reason that if Cain was 
rejected because his offering was not rightly divided, some 
standard of division must have been set up. He thinks 
that the passage cited from Hebrews supported by the 
Septuagint translation hints clearly that some definite 
portion had been commanded. 


2. In the Days of the Patriarchs, Genesis, in chapter 
fourteen, shows Abraham offering the tenth to God. 

With the twelfth chapter of Genesis we have a new and 
distinct beginning. The race had failed and shown itself 
unworthy of God’s mercies. God turned to one man, 
Abram, afterwards called Abraham, and made him the 
founder of a new race through whom he would reveal 
himself to the world. 

“Now Jehovah said unto Abram, Get thee out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s 
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house, unto the land that I will show thee: and I will 
make of thee a great nation, and I will bless thee, and 
make thy name great; and be thou a blessing: and I 
will bless them that bless thee, and him that curseth 
thee will I curse: and in thee shall all the families of 
the earth be blessed” (Genesis 12: 1-3). 


As we come down from the story of creation there is 
no character which arrests our prolonged attention until 
we approach Abraham. With him a new stream of 
history begins. No other man in history casts such long 
shadows. He is revered as the father and founder of 
the Hebrew race. He is likewise the father of the Mo- 
hammedan races. He is looked to and revered as father 
by the Christian peoples of the earth. Abraham saw 
Christ’s day and rejoiced in what he saw. 


In the fourteenth chapter we have the deliverance of 
Abraham and Abraham’s expression of gratitude in the 
giving of the tenth to God’s priest: 


“And Melchizedek king of Salem brought forth bread 
and wine: and he was priest of God Most High. And 
he blessed him, and said, Blessed be Abram of God Most 
High, possessor of heaven and earth: and blessed be 
God Most High, who hath delivered thine enemies into 
thy hand. And he gave him a tenth of all” (Genesis 
14: 18-20). 

This is the first mention of the tenth. The tithe ap- 
pears in the story with perfect naturalness and without 
explanation, as if it were already an accepted and well- 
understood institution. Whence did the suggestion of 
the tenth come? Did God write it in the hearts of men? 
Did he issue some unrecorded command? Did God speak 
directly to Abraham? We do not know. We do know 
that in a most sacred hour this man selected of God to 
be the father and founder of the chosen race took a 
tenth and gave it to God’s priest as an offering to God. 
We know further that the Holy Spirit recorded this 
offering in the inspired record with evident approval. 
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3. Genesis in chapter twenty-eight records the vow of 
Jacob to give the tenth as a life plan. 

This grandson of Abraham was granted a glorious 
vision. It was his first night away from home. He knew 
that in him was the hope of God’s covenant made with 
his fathers. He was conscious of carrying in himself 
the destinies of a nation as yet unborn. The record is 
simple and yet it is sublimely beautiful. It is to be 
found in Genesis 28: 10-22. 

‘ There were four things which Jacob sought at God’s 
and. 


(1) He wanted God to be with him: “If God will be 
with me.” Not every man leaving home wants God to 
be with him as he walks life’s way. This man craved 
above other things that God should be with him. 


(2) He begged that God should keep him: “and will 
keep me in this way that I go.” 

(3) He besought God to clothe and feed him: “and 
will give me bread to eat and raiment to put on.” It is 
not always the way of men, especially strong men, to 
acknowledge dependence on God for food and raiment. 
This man cast himself wholly on God and entreated God 
to provide his daily needs. 

(4) He wanted God to bring him back home in peace: 
“so that I come again to my father’s house in peace.” 


These are the things for which Jacob entreated God. 
In humility he pours out his petitions. He desires that 
the Lord shall be his God. Strangely enough, inter- 
preters have sometimes seen in this simple prayer an 
effort to drive a sharp bargain. This is to mar the beauty 
of this rare Scriptural story. Jacob asked little for him- 
self; he asked only that which God in mercy longs to 
bestow upon all his creatures. 

And now, the climax of the blessed story; if God will 
in mercy be his God, if he will company with him, and 
keep him, and feed and clothe him and bring him back 
in peace to his father’s house, Jacob will seal the holy 
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covenant with a solemn compact: “Of all that thou shalt 
give me I will surely give the tenth unto thee.” Jacob 
can think of nothing that will more surely meet the ap- 
proval of God than that he shall give God the tenth of 
all that which God shall bestow upon him. He can think 
of no seal with which to bind himself to God other than 
the vow to give God the tenth. In a condensed record, 
a narrative which relates only outstanding events of great 
significance, the Holy Spirit not only records Jacob’s 
vow to be a tenth-giver, but makes that vow the climax 
of a most sacred and meaningful incident. 

Thus, in the first and second chapters of Genesis we 
have God’s ownership and man’s stewardship. In the 
fourth chapter we have Cain and Abel bringing a portion 
of their increase as an offering to God. In the fourteenth 
chapter we have the first suggestion of a proportion— 
Abraham gives the tenth. In the twenty-eighth chapter 
this proportion becomes a rule of life; Jacob solemnly 
engages to give the tenth as a life practice. In the books 
which follow we will find this proportion, the tenth, the 
established practice of God’s Israel. Thus, long before 
God through Moses gave the Levitical Law, the idea of 
the tenth is fixed and deeply rooted. 


4. In the Time of Moses. 

At Mount Sinai God plainly declared to Moses that 
the tithe is an essential obligation. God made the declara- 
tion not in the form of an edict or a legislative enact- 
ment. He issued rather a declaration of fact; he solemnly 
set forth the fact as essential and fundamental: “And all 
the tithe of the land, whether of the seed of the land, or 
of the fruit of the tree, is Jehovah’s: it is holy unto Jeho- 
vah. ... And all the tithe of the herd or the flock, what- 
soever passeth under the rod, the tenth shall be holy unto 
Jehovah” Leviticus 27: 30, 32). 

It must be clear that the demand for the tenth did 
not originate with Moses. God declared it to Moses at 
Mount Sinai, without explanation, as something already 
understood. Moses thus incorporated into his code of 
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laws an obligation which had been recognized for hun- 
dreds of years, a demand which had long been acknowl- 
edged by the patriarchs. The tithe as an ordinance or 
institution thus came to us from the days of Abraham, 
through the time of the patriarchs. It was solemnly 
declared of God to be a fundamental and enduring obli- 
gation. 

It is a mistake all too frequently made to regard the 
tithe as a Levitical tax and to dismiss it as a mere civic 
law. It was both before and after Moses a distinct re- 
ligious exaction. It is everywhere spoken of as an obliga- 
tion to Jehovah. It was enforced not by legal punish- 
ments but by religious appeals. It was based not upon 
threats of prosecution or punishment, but upon tender 
entreaty and promises of God’s loving approval. Malachi 
in particular (3: 8-10) sets forth the tithe as an obliga-~ 
tion to God and in strong language promises that its 
observance will be rewarded by God’s favor and blessing. 

We are explicitly told the end which the tithe was 
designed to accomplish: “Thou shalt surely tithe all the 
increase of thy seed, that which cometh forth from the 
field year by year. And thou shalt eat before Jehovah 
thy God, in the place which he shall choose, to cause his 
name to dwell there, the tithe of thy grain, of thy new 
Wine, and of thine oil, and the firstlings of thy herd and 
of thy flock; that thou mayest learn to fear Jehovah thy 
God always (Deut. 14: 22, 23). 

The people were to bring to God the offering of the 
tenth that they might learn to fear God. The giving 
of the tenth would keep constantly before their minds the 
fear of God. In such obedience to the divine will the 
people would have a constant reminder of the Giver of all 
good. 

It is clear that Israel recognized the tithe as a religious 
. obligation. When they were conquered and brought un- 
der the rule of foreign oppressors they paid such taxes 
or exactions as were demanded by their oppressors, and 
at the same time they continued to bring their tithes to 
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Jehovah. In the days of Jesus the Roman taxes were 
paid, but these taxes in no wise took the place of their 
tithe obligation to God. 


5. After the Days of Moses. 

The tithe which God demanded through Moses at 
Mount Sinai was the fundamental tithe. It expressed 
the abiding principle of God’s ownership and man’s 
stewardship. It declared that the land is God’s and that 
his people are tenants occupying it in accordance with 
the will of God. This tithe abides. It was before Moses; 
it remained after Moses’ code was abolished. 

After the days of Moses further legislation, more or 
less temporary in its nature, was adopted. A second 
tenth and even a third tenth were exacted to support the 
social and religious order. Yet other taxes were required 
as occasion arose. All the while there stood the funda- 
mental truth which antedated Moses and which was pro- 
claimed at Mount Sinai: “The tithe is the Lord’s;... 
it is holy unto the Lord.” 

Thus, from Abraham (Genesis 12) through all the ages 
down to Christ, through all the vicissitudes of the na- 
tional life, the tenth was observed not alone as a legal 
enactment but rather as an obligation of right, a high 
duty, which found its base in the nature of man’s rela- 
tion to God. 

Dr. Will H. Houghton tells the story of “P. H. H.,” 
his friend in Atlanta, Georgia, who had learned a secret. 
It took him years to learn this secret; his wife knew it a 
long while ahead of him. She believed in tithing, but 
“P. H. H.” didn’t. She prayed long and earnestly that 
he might see it. God heard her prayer.- The family be- 
gan to tithe. His last cigar box became their tithe box. 
A while ago, Dr. Houghton declares, he was invited as 
pastor to dine with the family. While they still sat at 
the table a tray covered with a white cloth was brought 
in. Under the white cloth several crisp hundred-dollar 
bills reposed. 
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“pH. H.” said, “Pastor, do you remember our con- 
versation a few weeks ago?” The pastor did remember 
that his friend had asked whether a man should tithe his 
business, his principal, not merely his income. The pas- 
tor had said, “No, you can’t tithe your principal—only 
your income.” “But,” “P. H. H.” said, “I started busi- 
ness with nothing and I have built a little business, and 
it has all been income.” The pastor said: “Well, if 
you feel that way about it, go ahead. All I can do is to 
lay down certain principles and you must make your own 
application.” The tray with the money was his applica- 
tion of the principle. There lay five crisp hundred-dollar 
bills. This was taken not out of his income, but out of 
his principal. 

As the pastor received the gift for the Lord’s work, 
Mrs. “P. H. H.” nearly shouted for joy. The pastor 
offered a brief prayer thanking God for the givers and 
for their gift. 

“We could fix up this dining room and I need many 
things for the home,” said Mrs. “P. H. H.,” “but we 
want the Lord to have this money because it belongs to 
him.” Ah, there is the secret—it belongs to him. Dr. 
Houghton declares that his friend gave not of his 
abundance. Instead, he has only a small business and 
his family has many growing needs. They could move 
out of the rather poor section in which they live and 
build a brick bungalow. But they love the Lord and 
his church. 

Mr. Ullin Leavell, who was for some years a mission- 
ary in China, tells the story of a believing Chinaman 
whose name translated into English was Brown. “Mr. 
Brown” was treasurer of his church and a generous con- 
tributor to all of its work. He came one day with a bag 
of money containing $600.00 in currency. To his breth- 
ren he said: 

“My friends, I wish to make a confession. I have 
robbed you, and worse still, I have robbed the Lord who 
died for me.” 
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The church leaders were all but dumb with amaze- 
ment. They believed in Mr. Brown implicitly. 

“Mr. Brown,” they said, “You must be ill. You never 
robbed anybody. We can never believe you dishonest 
or in any way unworthy.” 

“No,” he replied, “you are wrong. I have robbed you 
and I have robbed God.” 

Then “Mr. Brown” declared that he became a believer 
after he had been in business some years. From the time 
of his conversion, he had faithfully given God his tenth 
with offerings. Lately he had realized that he owed 
God his part, not alone since his conversion, but quite 
as really from the time he entered business. He had 
gone carefully over his books; had found that prior to his 
conversion he had earned $6,000.00. Here in the bag 
he had brought the tenth which he now saw belonged 
to God. Shall a Chinaman, only recently saved from 
heathenism, be more faithful in his stewardship than 
we who live in enlightened America? 


TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 
Question-Answer Study 


Indicate the difference between principles and rules, 

Is tithing a rule or a principle? Why? 
“Do we need guidance in determining the measure of our giving? 
Why? 

What reason have we to expect that the Bible will give us 
necessary guidance as to “this grace also”? 

Do we find a suggestion of the tithe in the story of Cain and 
Abel? 
“Tell of the tithe in the days of the patriarchs. 

What were the tithe requirements in the time of Moses? 

What tithe requirements were added after the time of Moses? 


Assignment-Report Conference 


TOPICS WHICH MAY BE ASSIGNED 


“Principles and Rules” 
“Life’s Two Paramount Concerns” 
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“God’s Rule for Time” 

“Why Abel’s Offering Was Accepted” 
“Abraham and the Tithe” 

“Jacob and the Tithe” 

“The Tithe in the Time of Moses” 
“The Tithe after the Days of Moses” 


Blackboard-Outline Discussion 
PRINCIPLES AND RULES 
I. May Assume Necessary Guidance 
1. Two paramount concerns 


2. A rule for time 
3. Have we no rule for property? 


II. What Light in the Old Testament? 


1. Cain and Abel: Genesis four 
2. Abraham: Genesis fourteen 
3. Jacob: Genesis twenty-eight 
4. Moses: Leviticus 27: 30-32 
5. After Moses 


Leviticus calls new machinery into existence, but it 
affirms the old principle of a proportion for God. The 
New Testament modifies the machinery, but it does not 
abrogate the principle. 

—Dr. John Hall 


IV 
WHAT DOES THE NEW TESTAMENT SAY? 


Our primary and final concern as New Testament be- 
lievers is, of course, to know what the New Testament 
teaches. Instructions and commands which God gave 
to ancient Israel are to be looked at and interpreted in 
the light of the New Testament Scriptures. Dr. B. H. 
Carroll was accustomed to say to his students: “Young 
men, all the New Testament is the Law of Christianity. 
The New Testament is all the Law of Christianity. The 
New Testament will always be the Law of Christianity.” 

In our opening chapter we considered the body of 
teaching offered by Paul. Nowhere in his writings did 
Paul directly mention the tithe. He went back of the 
rule which was well known and widely observed and 
stressed the principle which the rule was designed to 
express. He treated giving as a grace. A grace must be 
flexible and can never be fully expressed or limited by 
any rule. He asserted the voluntarism which essentially 
marks New Testament teaching; “Let every man do ac- 
cording as he hath purposed in his heart: not grudgingly, 
or of necessity: for God loveth a cheerful giver.” In his 
own thinking and practice Paul swept so far beyond the 
tenth that he did not so much as mention the tithe. 

Since we have thus considered the teaching of Paul, 
we content ourselves now with a study of the teaching 
of Jesus. Rich beyond words and precious beyond meas- 
ure is the message of our Lord on this subject. Jesus 
everywhere set forth giving as a grace. When, some 
years later, Paul plainly declared giving as a grace, he 
did but proclaim concretely the message of Jesus. 

The Galilean Carpenter, the Christ of God, was the 
greatest giver who ever walked this earth. Concerning 

_ giving, “never man spake like this man.” 


[47] 
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J. Jesus Taucur Concrernine GivIne 


1. Jesus taught by precept. His gracious words must 
come readily to mind. 

“Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that 
would borrow of thee turn not thou away” (Matthew 5: 
42). 

“Ffleal the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the lepers, cast 
out demons: freely ye received, freely give” (Matthew 
10: 8). 

“Jesus said unto him, If thou wouldest be perfect, go, 
sell that which thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven: and come follow me” 
(Matthew 19: 21). 

“Give, and it shall be given unto you; good measure, 
pressed down, shaken together, running over, shall they 
give into your bosom. For with what measure ye mete 
it shall be measured to you again” (Luke 6: 38). 


2. Jesus taught by parable. The greatest and clear- 
est word ever uttered on stewardship was the parable of 
the entrusted Talents. 

“For it is as when a man, going into another country, 
called his own servants, and delivered unto them his 
goods. And unto one he gave five talents, to another two, 
to another one; to each according to his several ability; 
and he went on his journey. ... Now after a long time 
the lord of those servants cometh, and maketh a reckon- 
ing with them” (Matthew 25: 14, 15 and 19). 

The most persuasive and fruitful word, perhaps, that 
Jesus ever uttered concerning giving was the parable of 
the Good Samaritan, Luke 10: 30-35. 


3. Jesus taught by example. His whole life was a life 
of giving. Never man gave like this man. 

“And Jesus saith unto him, The foxes have holes, and 
the birds of the heaven have nests; but the Son of man 
hath not where to lay his head” (Matthew 8: 20). 

“For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, 
though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, 
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that ye through his poverty might become rich” (2 Corin- 
thians 8: 9). 


The company of which Jesus was the leader, a com- 
pany which was itself supported by voluntary gifts, was 
accustomed out of its meager stores to make gifts to the 
poor. There is a tender pathos in the record of that last 
night when the disciples innocently but naturally mis- 
took the word of Jesus to Judas when they thought, be- 
cause Judas had the bag, that Jesus had told him “that 
he should give something to the poor.” 


4. Jesus taught by commendation. Watch carefully 
what any good teacher commends. Frequently and 
warmly Jesus commended giving. 


He commended his disciples: “Peter began to say 
unto him, Lo, we have left all, and have followed thee. 
Jesus said, Verily I say unto you, There is no man that 
hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or mother, or 
father, or children, or lands, for my sake, and for the 
gospel’s sake, but he shall receive a hundredfold now in 
this time, houses, and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, 
and children, and lands, with persecutions; and in the 
world to come eternal life. But many that are first shall 
be last; and the last first?” (Mark 10: 28-31). 


He commended Mary of Bethany: “Verily I say 
unto you, Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached in 
the whole world, that also which this woman hath done 
a be spoken of for a memorial of her” (Matthew 26: 
13). 


He commended the widow in the temple: ‘And he sat 
down over against the treasury, and beheld how the 
multitude cast money into the treasury: and many that 
were rich cast in much. And there came a poor widow, 
and she cast in two mites, which make a farthing. And 
he called unto him his disciples, and said unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, This poor widow cast in more 
than all they that are casting into the treasury: for they 
all did cast in of their superfluity but she of her want 
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did cast in all that she had, even all her living” (Mark 
12: 41-44). 

5. The teaching of Jesus produced giving. What the 
teaching of Jesus did, Jesus must have designed that it 
should do. The teaching of Jesus produced giving in his 
own time. The disciples could say, “Lo, we have left 
all and followed thee.” The teaching of Jesus produced 
giving after he had left the earth. Shortly after his 
death the disciples of Jesus in a great emergency set an 
example of giving which has been at once the wonder 
and admiration of the ages. “And all that believed were 
together, and had all things common; and they sold their 
possessions and goods, and parted them to all, according 
as any man had need” (Acts 2: 44, 45). 


Il. Jesus anp THE TITHE 


1. Direct Teaching. 

Three times Jesus mentioned the tithe: in Luke 11: 
42, in Matthew 23: 23 and in Luke 18: 11, 12. 

(1) We consider Luke 11: 42 and Matthew 23: 23. 
These two passages record words of Jesus spoken first 
(Luke 11: 42) in the house of a Pharisee in Perea beyond 
Jordan, and later (Matthew 23: 23) repeated in the 
temple area on Tuesday before his Crucifixion. 

Jesus roundly denounced the Pharisees: “Woe unto 
you, Pharisees! for ye tithe mint and rue and every herb, 
and pass over justice and the love of God.” Carefully 
they took out a tenth even of the yard and garden 
products and painfully offered it to God. They weighed, 
they measured, they counted; they would be exact. They 
would not withhold from God a sprig of grass or a bit 
of fruit. Woe to you, said Jesus; you obey the tithe law 
with precise and belittling care; at the same time you 
overlook the great things, such as justice, mercy and the 
love of God. 

Jesus tells the Pharisees that they are blind guides; 
that they strain out the gnat and then swallow the camel. 
Let us get the picture. The bespectacled, sharp-faced 
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Pharisee carefully covers the goblet with a little sieve or 
strainer; he watches eagerly. “Ah, I thought so.” He 
had seen a gnat in his wine; but the fine strainer caught 
it. With a sense of relief he flipped the insect away. And 
then—and then—he turned right around, and with the 
utmost complacency, he swallowed a camel! Nose, 
head, neck, body and legs, the big thing went down. Did 
Jesus smile? Did -his hearers laugh? With a rapier 
thrust Jesus had driven home a lesson. They had a life 
picture, as we have, of those who with painful precision 
observe any rule and neglect the weightier matters of the 
law. 

Just what is the significance of these words of Jesus? 
Clearly he was grieved not so much for an improper ob- 
servance of the tithe as for the “spirit which substituted 
the observance of the tithe for a true spiritual devotion.” 
The Pharisees had magnified the rule and minimized 
the principle which the rule was designed to express. 
They had belittled the “grace,” and exalted the formula 
which God gave for guidance in the practice of the grace. 
Through their malpractice the grace had degenerated 
into a disgrace. What God meant should be wings to 
lift, they had made weights to pull down. 

It is the old story. The Pharisees had exalted the out- 
ward and the formal, while they had forgotten the in- 
ward and the spiritual. They magnified the measure or 
standard until they almost forgot the grace which the 
standard was designed to foster. They glorified the me- 
chanics and forgot that which God meant the mechanics 
should conserve. They observed the rule and neglected 
the principle. Under such conditions two attitudes are 
always possible. 


The rule may be denounced and thrown on the scrap 
heap. The formula may be counted an evil thing. The 
standard may be discredited because, forsooth, it has 
been misused. The mechanics may be put under the ban 
as an offense, because they have been abused. That 
which is outward may be disregarded, as if it were op- 
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posed to that which is inward. Through the ages, and 
even in our own time, there have been those who have 
felt that the rule should be discarded and the principle 
alone magnified; that the outward and formal should be 
scrapped as being the enemy of the inward and the 
spiritual. 

Misuse and abuse may be pointed out and condemned, 
while at the same time the values in the rule or formula 
or standard may be preserved. 


Exactly this Jesus did. It is difficult to see how he 
could have used words more scathing than those with 
which he denounced the Pharisees who misused the tithe 
law. At the same time he used strong words in com- 
mending the tithe itself: “Ye ought not to leave the 
other (tithing) undone.” 

With his usual insight into truth and fundamental 
values, Jesus set forth the tithe. The tithe is not itself 
a grace. Even giving is not in itself a grace. “If I be- 
stow all my goods to feed the poor... but have not 
love it profiteth me nothing.” Giving is the normal ex- 
pression of one of the richest and best of the graces. 
The tithe is meant to be a rule to help us as we seek 
to grow in this grace. If, perchance, we have so grown 
in the grace that we no longer need the rule, but go far 
beyond it, we may not, therefore, feel called upon to 
discredit the rule. 

The tithe is not itself among “the weightier matters 
of the law.” It is not to be reckoned in the same class 
with justice, mercy and the love of God. Even so; it 
is not, therefore, to be despised. We need not take our 
place among the camel-swallowers who magnify rules 
and formulas and standards while they overlook the richer 
and weightier things. 

On the other hand, we need not stand with the gnat- 
swallowers who decry rules and standards and mechanics | 
merely because they do not rank with the greater things 
of life. Perhaps, like Paul, we can say, “When I was a 
child, I spake as a child, I felt as a child, I thought as a 
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child; now that I am become a man, I have put away 
childish things.” Even so, we need not on this account 
discredit institutions like the tithe which have helped 
millions of people through the adolescent period of Chris- 
tian life and which uncounted mature believers find a 
source of comfort as they face the perplexing problems 
of stewardship in our complex modern life. 


(2) Luke 18: 11,12: “The Pharisee stood and prayed 
thus with himself, God, I thank thee, that I am not as 
the rest of men, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even 
as this publican. I fast twice in the week; I give tithes 
of all that I get.” 

What a picture is this! The man “prayed thus with 
himself.” He did indeed give thanks to God, but he 
thanked God “that I am not as the rest of men.” The 
remainder of his prayer consisted in telling God that he 
fasted regularly and was a tither. He offered for God’s 
approval two outward graces: he fasted and he tithed. 
He seems to have had no inward grace; if he had had 
any he could hardly have boasted of his outward graces. 
What a picture! Outward performance had taken the 
place of inward grace. A rule had been observed while 
the principle which it was meant to express had been 
forgotten. 

Jesus with unveiled scorn denounced the hollowness 
of the Pharisees. He resented the misuse of the tithe 
law which had been given as a guide for the expression 
and development of the grace of liberality. 


2. Indirect Teaching. 

(1) Jesus and the Law. We have considered Jesus 
and the tithe and have sought to show his attitude toward 
the tithe. Let us now consider his attitude toward the 
law as a body of teaching, and thus toward the tithe 
as a part of that body of teaching. 

In Matthew 5: 17, Jesus said, “Think not that I came 
to destroy the law or the prophets: I came not to de- 
stroy but to fulfil.” 
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Jesus evidently deemed it not sufficient merely to state 
this stupendous fact. He must illustrate and thus en- 
force the fact that he came not to destroy but rather to 
fulfil the law. For illustrative purposes he singles out 
some points in the law. We may thus see what Jesus 
meant when he declared that he came to fulfil the law. 

“Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, 
Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall kill shall be in 
danger of the judgment” (Matthew 5: 21). 

“But I say unto you”—look closely at what Jesus says 
—“that whosoever is angry with his brother without a 
cause” has incipient murder in his heart. And further, 
whoever despises his brother saying, Thou fool, shall be in 
danger of hell fire. Jesus probes deep. He goes past 
all overt acts of violence upon the person of a brother 
man and declares that anger and even disrespect con- 
stitute sin against a brother. 

No annulling, no destroying the law here. Rather, 
Jesus pours into the law the fulness of its real meaning. 
He fulfils it. 

These laws are thus treated as being illustrative of the 
attitude of Jesus toward the whole law. We are not alone 
at liberty to make similar interpretation of other laws aa 
we are clearly expected to do so. 

If, therefore, Jesus had extended his selection of il- 
lustrative material to include the tithe law, we would 
expect him to be saying something like this: 

Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, 
“The tenth is holy (devoted) unto the Lord.” But I say 
unto you, not the tenth alone is holy unto the Lord, but 
all that you have belongs to God; yea, ye yourselves also; 
for ye are not your own, ye are bought with a price. 

The observance of the tithe was designed to be the 
expression of an inward grace. It was meant to declare 
stewardship. Jesus would fulfil, fill full, the law by pour- 
ing into it the meaning which it was designed to con- 
vey; by restoring it to its proper place in the divine 
economy. 
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Doctor Henry Lansdell, an English writer, offers in 
two large volumes entitled, The Sacred Tithe, the most 
-comprehensive treatment of the subject yet presented 
to the Christian public. Doctor Lansdell well says that 
Christ did not promulgate afresh, as from a New Testa- 
ment Sinai, the law against murder or adultery, or any 
other law; rather, in order to show the binding and spir- 
itual nature of the Mosaic law, he taught that these com- 
mandments may be broken by an angry word or a sinful 
look. 

Doctor Lansdell continues, Volume 1, page 158: 
“Neither, again, did the Lord re-enact that his followers 
should pay the tithe; but so far was he from repealing 
the law concerning tithes, or lowering God’s claims on 
property, that he set before those who would be his fol- 
lowers a more complete fulfilment of God’s law; and an 
ideal more lofty by far, leaving enshrined in the mem- 
ories of his hearers these remarkable words, ‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive ;’ and proclaiming to each 
of his would-be followers, ‘Whosoever he be of you that 
forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my dis- 
ciple.’ ” 

(2) Other Indirect Teaching. We mention here two 
incidents in which Jesus seems to have impliedly com- 
manded the tithe. 

a. Matthew 22: 21: “Then saith he unto them, Ren- 
der therefore unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s; 
and unto God the things that are God’s.” What would 
his hearers understand him to mean by these words? 
They would take him to mean that they were to pay the 
taxes which Cesar levied; thus they would render to 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s. And what would a 
Jewish audience with the law uppermost in their minds 
understand Jesus to mean when he said, Render to God 
the things that are God’s? Would they not take it for 
granted that Jesus meant they should give God the 
tithes and offerings demanded by the law? Certainly the 
statement of Jesus properly covered a wider range, but 
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his hearers would understand at least that it covered 
this narrower range. If they so understood, does it not 
seem reasonable that Jesus meant that they should do so? 

b. Matthew 23: 2,3: “The scribes and the Pharisees 
sit on Moses’ seat: all things, therefore, whatsoever they 
bid you, these do and observe.” The Scribes and Phari- 
sees sitting on Moses’ seat, among other things, bade all 
men to honor God with their tithe. Jesus said, “What- 
soever they bid you, these observe and do.” Going a 
little deeper, Jesus said in substance, go to your own 
teachers for rules and be sure to obey the rules as even 
your teachers are not wont to do. 


Ill. Wuy Dors Nor tue New Testament Pout LARGER 
Empuasis Upon tHe Titus? 


1. The law of the tithe was deeply rooted in the hearts 
of the people. It was accepted and doubtless was quite 
generally obeyed. In many instances, as we have pointed 
out, it was over-emphasized. Perhaps we would better 
say that the letter of the law was obeyed while its spirit 
was neglected. As we have seen, the principle which 
the law was designed to present and on which the law 
was based was ignored and forgotten. Under these cir- 
cumstances very naturally Jesus and Paul emphasized 
the principle rather than the rule. 


2. “The Bible” in Apostolic days was our Old Testa- 
ment. In the days of Jesus and of the Apostles “The 
Bible” was what we now call the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. These Scriptures constituted the only Bible Jesus 
and Paul and Peter and John ever knew. The New Testa- 
ment writings were produced during the years 50 to 100 
aD. These writings only gradually came to be recog- 
nized as a part of the Holy Scriptures. It was more 
than one hundred years after the crucifixion of Jesus 
before the books which now comprise the New Testament 
were selected from a mass of writings and declared to 
be inspired and thus worthy of a place in the sacred 
Scriptures. During the times when these writings were 
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being produced the writers and those for whom they 
wrote accepted and recognized the Old Testament with 
the books, Genesis to Malachi, as “The Bible” or the 
inspired Scriptures. 

It is important that this situation shall be taken into 
account when we inquire as to the attitude of Jesus and 
the Apostles toward the sabbath, the tithe and other simi- 
lar institutions. The New Testament writers do not ex- 
plicitly command the observance of the sabbath. Why 
should they? The sabbath was deeply rooted in “The 
Bible” which was accepted and obeyed among the peo- 
ple. It was generally and sacredly observed. The New 
Testament writers assumed the sabbath. Likewise they 
issued no new command regarding the tithe. Why should 
they? The tithe, along with the sabbath, was accepted 
and observed with punctilious care. It was commanded 
again and again in “The Holy Scriptures.” It was most 
carefully observed wherever Judaism held sway. It was 
taken for granted by the New Testament writers. 


IV. Two TuHerortes CONCERNING THE TITHE 


Two theories regarding the tithe have been advocated: 

1. Some have insisted that the tithe was an Old Testa- 
ment law or institution; that it was designed for God’s 
ancient Israel; that it was not carried over into the New 
Testament and is therefore not obligatory upon New 
Testament believers. 

What if this theory is accepted? God throughout the 
Old Testament dispensation required the tenth as a mini- 
mum. Even granting that the requirement as such is not 
carried over into the New Testament, is not the require- 
ment through long ages a record and a definite sugges- 
tion of the will of God? Surely the believer, sensitive 
to the divine will and eager to please his Heavenly 
Father, will respond as cheerfully to “a definite sugges- 
tion” as he would to an imposed statute. The question 
for the obedient and responsive follower of Jesus is not 
as to law or statute or binding obligation. His con- 
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cern is to know and fulfil the will of his Lord. He is 
growing a grace and seeking to “abound in this grace 
also.” His inner light, his reason and his conscience, 
seek eagerly any hint or suggestion of the Father’s will. 
Is there not to say the least a hint, a suggestion, in the 
Old Testament demand for the “tithe”? 

2. Others have declared that the tithe is a fundamental 
obligation imposed for all time as a declaration of divine 
ownership and an acknowledgment of stewardship. Like 
the law of the sabbath and other laws, it antedated 
Moses’ law, and like them was incorporated into that 
law. “The tithe,” says Dr. Z. T. Cody, who is an advo- 
cate of this theory, “is in no sense a part of the cere- 
monial law of the Jews. It was not among the shadows 
that passed away. This does not mean, of course, that 
it has remained in full force as the Old Testament gave 
it, but it does mean that it is in a class apart from the 
ceremonial law and did not share the fate of that law.” 
The author accepts this theory and believes that Doctor 
Cody has made a convincing statement of the case. 

If this theory is accepted it carries with it, of course, 
the obligation to observe the tithe under the conditions, 
and in the spirit, of New Testament Christianity. 


V. How Recarp anp TeacH THE TrTHE? 

Jesus laid primary emphasis on motive and stressed 
the enduring principle of stewardship. Paul did likewise. 
We will do well to follow the example of Jesus and Paul. 
Granite rock, says Mr. Harvey Reeves Calkins in “A 
Man and His Money,” is an excellent foundation for 
palaces and temples, but it makes an indifferent grind- 
stone. Even so, when the foundation law of the tithe is 
brought into a money-raising campaign in order to turn 
money into depleted church treasuries, it is an act of vio- 
lence against the whole structure of Christian truth. 

Mr. Calkins declares that the tithe is the primal law 
of acknowledgment and that its purpose is to declare 
divine ownership and sovereignty: “It is so evident that 
the observance of the tithe will solve the harrowing prob- 
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lem of church maintenance and missionary advance that 
it is natural, and would seem absolutely necessary, to 
press the tithe for the support of Christian work. But 
the Lord our God is a jealous God. It is himself, and 
not his kingdom, that is first. When a minister preaches 
the tithe for the sake of the budget he has unwittingly 
cheapened a great message, which may, therefore, be de- 
feated by its own irreverence. It is for this reason that 
many high-minded, though undiscerning, ministers will 
not preach the tithe at all; and it is for this reason that 
many high-minded laymen will not accept it when they 
hear it preached. High truth, for revenue, awakens sus- 
picion. Native instinct is always right.” 

Mr. Calkins has coined for us a phrase which is worthy 
of careful thought: “High truth, for revenue, awakens 
suspicion.” What prompts the special emphasis which 
we put on the tithe? Is it soul-growth that we seek or is 
it the filling of depleted treasuries? Doubtless we seek 
both, but which of the two is primary? If we are growing 
a grace; if this is the end we seek, our emphasis will be 
distributed and impartial as regards the many graces 
which the Spirit seeks to develop within us. Mr. Calkins 
hints broadly that tithe-teaching or any other teaching 
which is with a special view to revenue is, to say the 
least, under the suspicion of a wrong emphasis. 

Again, Mr. Calkins has called us back to fundamental 
thinking when he says: “But the Lord our God is a 
jealous God. It is himself, not his kingdom, that is first.” 
The tithe as an easy and convenient method of filling 
church treasuries is one thing; without doubt it is a thing 
urgently needed. But is not the tithe as a primal law 
of acknowledgment whose purpose is to declare divine 
sovereignty something different and higher? 


TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 


Question-Answer Study 


What precisely was the attitude of Jesus toward the practice 
of the Pharisees in regard to the tithe? 
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' What was the attitude of Jesus toward the tithe itself? - 
“Give reasons which may explain why Jesus and Paul did not 
lay greater stress upon the tithe. 

Of the two theories proposed conceming the tithe, which do 
you accept? 

State your own attitude toward the tithe. 


Assignment-Report Conference 
TOPICS WHICH MAY BE ASSIGNED 


“Jesus Denounces the Tithing Practice of the Pharisees” 
“Two Methods of Reacting to Tithe-Teaching” 
“Did Jesus Annul the Law of the Tithe?” 
“Why Jesus Did Not More Largely Stress the Tithe” 
“Two Theories Concerning the Tithe” 
“The Tithe for Revenue or in Acknowledgment of God’s Owner- 
ship?” 
Blackboard-Outline Discussion 
I. Jesus Taught Concerning Giving 
1. By precept 
2. By parable 
3. By example 
4. By commendation 


IT. Jesus and the Tithe 
1. Direct teaching 
(1) Luke 11: 42; Matthew 23: 23 
(2) Luke 18: 11, 12 
2. Indirect teaching 
(1) Jesus and the law 
(2) Other indirect teaching 
Til. Why Not Larger Emphasis? 
1. The law deeply rooted 
2. Their “Bible” stressed the tithe 
IV. Theories as to the Tithe 
1. Passed with the Mosaic law 
2. Is fundamental obligation 
Conclusion much the same in either case 
V. How Regard and Teach the Tithe? 


Tithing is often taught as a commandment of the law, 
enforcing the will, whereas it is a commandment of the 
Lord enlightening the eyes; it makes clear and plain 
what intuition has already apprehended. If a Christian 
man is informed that he ought to set apart a tenth of 
his income because it is thus written in the Scriptures, 
at such a chapter and such a verse, it is like a grocer 
sending in a statement of account accompanied by a 
marked copy of the penal code. Average Americans pay 
their bills without aid from the sheriff. 


—Harvey Reeves Calkins 


Vv 
WHAT DOES REASON SAY? 


We have suggested that it is an altogether reasonable 
assumption that God will in his revelation somehow give 
us particular guidance as to our stewardship obligations. 
We have searched the Old Testament and the New in an 
effort to find such guidance. We have seen what the 
Scriptures say. We now raise the question, what does 
reason say? 


I. Reason Says Tenru-Grivine Is ReasonaBle 


The tenth is, of course, merely a suggested minimum. 
Does not such a proportion seem fair and reasonable? 
Even if the Scriptures had never in any way suggested 
the tenth, would not believers have worked out for them- 
selves some such proportion? In the light of all that God 

in mercy provides, in the light of the vast world needs, 
does not the proposal of the tenth approve itself to the 
enlightened Christian conscience as entirely reasonable? 

Throughout the Cotton Belt the well-accepted law is, 
“One-fourth of cotton and one-third of corn.” This 
means that the landowner receives as rent for his land 
one-fourth of the cotton and one-third of the corn which 
his tenant produces. But God who is owner of all and 
who supplies all our needs asks only one-tenth of all 
that we produce. Surely, God’s demand was not unrea- 
sonable for ancient Israel and it cannot be unreasonable 
for God’s Israel in our day! 


II. Reason Says Tentu-Grvine Wovutp Br ADEQUATE 


If the Lord’s people who are called by his name would 
bring into his treasury the tenth, the present needs of the 
churches and the demands of benevolence, of Christian 
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education and of missions would be amply met. With 
enlarging income there would be enlarged effort and it is 
not too much to believe that speedy and far-reaching con- 
quests would become possible. 

If Southern Baptists would bring the whole tithe into 
the Lord’s treasury it would amount to something like 
$200,000,000 a year. If we would contribute that amount 
we could in one year spend twice as much on local church 
expenses as we have ever spent in any one year, put 
$120,000,000 into denominational causes and have left a 
considerable sum to be used for enlargement—and all 
in one year. 

Southern Baptists gave in a recent year $36,000,000 
for local work and denominational enterprises. Dr. Walt 
N. Johnson has directed our attention to the fact that a 
half million working girls earning $15 per week and giv- 
ing a tithe of their income would contribute $39,000,000 
each year. These girls would thus give $3,000,000 more 
than the total amount contributed by nearly four million 
Southern Baptists. 

A pastor asked the chairman of his finance committee 
what was the combined income of the members in the 
church. The deacon replied that conservatively esti- 
mated the combined income of the members was $2,000,- 
000 a year. The annual church budget was $70,000. 
Quickly the pastor figured it out and said, “If our people 
would average giving the tenth we could meet all of our 
local needs and instead of giving to missions and benevo- 
lence $20,000 per year, we could give $150,000.” Perhaps 
the reader would wish to make similar figures as to the 
possibilities in his own church. 

Dr. John R. Mott relates many incidents which suffi- 
ciently attest the adequacy of the tithe in supporting 
Christ’s work. In one church, he declares, twenty-seven 
tithers out of a large membership brought in one-fourth 
of the total amount of all contributions. Another church 
has a circle of forty-seven tithers. In the year before 
they began to tithe they gave $415. In the first six 
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months of their tithing they gave $843. Thus they 
quadrupled their offerings. In another church forty-seven 
tithers gave in one year $2,587.91, a per capita of $61.62; 
one hundred and fifty-eight non-tithers gave $1,851.71, a 
per capita of $11.71. 

The Southern Baptist people—the author feels free 
to discuss them because he is one of them—do not make 
a ereditable showing in the way of gifts to the Lord’s 
work; $7.00 per capita for local church work and $1.50 
per capita for all benevolent and missionary work. Here 
is the estimate for a recent year of the nearly four mil- 
lions of Southern Baptists: 


For missions, education and benevolence..... $ 6,000,000 
HOM MOViCS sc eos 5 ved bec eka obiw ae etek 25,000,000 
For soft drinks and chewing gum........... 34,000,000 
For tobacco .......ccccceceeccccccceecces 46,000,000 


Facing such an estimate we may with confusion of face 
raise a question as to whether we are a missionary peo- 
ple. The case may be even more serious; ought we not 
to raise the question as to whether in the light of such 
showing we are in any real sense Christian? 


III. Reason Says Tentu-Givine Is Drsirasie 


We are not now concerned so much about the blessings 
which come to the giver. Rather, we think of the profit 
which accrues to Christ’s kingdom. We indicate three 
considerations which show the desirability of tenth-giv- 
ing. 

1. Tenth-giving stabilizes the program of the giver. 
Tithers are steady and dependable givers. They do not 
stop giving because they cannot approve the pastor; nor 
because they cannot approve the program of their church; 
nor because they are grieved and distressed by things 
in the denominational program. Their tenth is dedicated 
in advance. If they withhold from this or that they 
are none the richer thereby. They are steady and per- 
ie givers. This is not theory; it is well-demonstrated 
act. 
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2. Tenth-giving stabilizes the church program. Your 
church, like all other forward-looking churches, carries 
a full and exacting program. This program cannot well 
be shifted or re-adjusted from time to time. Its obliga- 
tions accrue and press steadily through the year and 
through the years. A considerable body of tenth- 
givers in your church will steady the church program as 
hardly anything else could do. 

3. Tenth-giving stabilizes the denominational program 
for the support of missions, Christian education and 
benevolence. The urgent necessity for such stabilization 
must be evident to every one of us. If hundreds of 
missionaries are to be maintained on the foreign fields, 
if other hundreds are to be supported in home fields, if 
orphanages, hospitals, relief and annuity boards, and col- 
leges and seminaries are to be maintained, if millions 
are to be raised annually for vast far-reaching ministries 
then the denominational program must not be subject to 
uncertainties and vacillations. Thoughtful denomina- 
tional leaders are agreed that tithing will go far toward 
the desired stabilization. This must account in some 
measure for the unanimity and earnestness with which 
the denominational leaders are conducting efforts to se- 
cure tithers. 


IV. Reason Says Tentu-Givine Is Equrrasue 

Tenth-giving is equitable. Perhaps we would better 
say that tenth-giving is not inequitable. We should 
know that it is not inequitable since God required it of 
his people under the exaction of law for many centuries. 
Equality in giving is not to be expected nor is it to be 
desired. Giving is loving. Love overflows; it raises 
no question as to what is equitable; it is not concerned 
about equality in burdens. 

Surely no one supposes that the burdens of God’s 
work will ever be evenly distributed. They were not 
evenly distributed under Moses; no more can they be 
equally divided under Christ. As Dr. W. O. Carver well 
says: “The question is not one of burdens or of equality 
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in bearing them.” Our chief concern, he declares, is to 
be for loving loyalty expressed in support of Christ’s 
causes. We do not—properly—complain of bearing more 
than our share. We long for all believers to know the 
joy of loyal love in this as in other aspects of their re- 
lation to their Lord. 

The tenth voluntarily accepted as a privilege and re- 
garded as a minimum of giving cannot be inequitable. 
The tenth self-imposed by loving and grateful followers 
‘of Jesus can impose no unfair burden. No burden which 
is voluntarily assumed in love and gratitude can be un- 
duly heavy. The burdens which tenth-giving imposes 
may be unequal; they cannot be fairly called inequitable. 
Such inequality as may appear might be remedied if 
those with larger ability will go beyond the tenth as 
their ability and love may suggest. 


George Sherwood Eddy tells the story of a widow who 
put into the collection plate an amount so large that her 
pastor called to remonstrate. Finding her in an humble 
tenement, he said, “Madam, you surely never meant to 
give eight hundred dollars to foreign missions.” “Why 
not?” she said, “my son supports me; I have everything 
I need, and of this thousand dollars that I had, if I had 
kept for myself eight hundred dollars and only given 
two hundred of it, I would have been ashamed to look my 
Master in the face. Two hundred is all I need, and I 
gladly give the eight. It is not mine; it is not yours. 
You must take it; it is his.” 

Is the tithe equitable? Some good people have 
stumbled at this point. The sabbath or the requirement 
of a seventh of time—is this sabbath requirement equit- 
able? Is it fair to ask all men to give this same per- 
centage of time? It may be said in reply that the 
exaction of a seventh of time so far from being arbitrary 
brings both material and spiritual blessing. But tithing 
also brings both material and spiritual blessing. It may 
be further said that whereas the sabbath law exacts of 
all men an equal amount of time, the suggestion of the 
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tithe asks only a certain proportion of income, which 
would seem to be, if possible, a more equitable require- 
ment, 

We have seen that stewardship is the principle, the 
enduring and basal obligation, while the tithe is the 
rule which interprets and expresses stewardship. The 
Jewish teachers in our Lord’s day had obscured and all 
but forgotten the principle and had so magnified and 
enforced rule that they laid upon men burdens too 
grievous to be borne. We may well be warned by their 
mistake. In our advocacy of the rule we are not to 
lose sight of the principle which the rule enforces. 

Jesus taught that the sabbath rule as expressing obliga- 
tion regarding time might under certain conditions be set 
aside out of regard for mercy or justice. In a word, the 
spirit of the sabbath law might triumph over its letter. 
We are familiar with this idea; many God-fearing be- 
lievers among us, physicians, nurses, druggists, and on 
and on, observe the spirit of the sabbath law while they 
hold in abeyance the letter of the law. If any believer 
under stress of trial, likewise, feels called in good con- 
science to observe the spirit of the tithe law to the tem- 
‘porary neglect of its letter and falls back upon the 
principle of stewardship, who can say him nay? ‘Who 
art thou that judgest another man’s servant? To his 
own master he standeth or falleth.” 

This is only saying again what we quoted Doctor 
Broadus as saying, in chapter three: “There will, there- 
fore, be cases, and as regards some rules, many cases, in 
which one may violate the rule and yet be really con- 
forming to the principle, these being cases in which the 
principle would bend and adapt itself to peculiar condi- 
tions, while the rule cannot bend.” Likewise, this all is 
merely reiterating what we set forth in our first chapter, 
namely, that giving is a grace and that a grace cannot 
be wholly or finally regulated by rules. A grace by its 
very genius is internal, wrought within by God’s indwell- 
ing Spirit. 
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V. Reason Says Tentu-Givine Is Systematic anv Bust- 
ness- LIKE 


Many business men who have sought guidance in sound 
business principles have been led to adopt the tenth as a 
minimum. in giving. Recognizing first their steward- 
ship obligations and feeling the necessity of an orderly 
system they have made agreement with themselves that 
the tenth of increase shall be counted a fair minimum 
basis of giving. 

Jay Cooke, on whom Abraham Lincoln relied so large- 
ly in financing the government during the Civil War, is 
a fair illustration of business men who from motives of 
business righteousness set aside statedly the tenth of in- 
come and give free-will offerings as they can see their 


way. 

William Colgate, whose generous offerings led to the 
founding of Colgate University, may be cited as another 
man who found the tenth a stepping-stone to larger 
giving. As a youth, he began to give ten cents out of 
each dollar which came to him. As the years passed he 
increased the proportion and God continued to prosper 
him. Long before the close of his life he agreed with 
himself that he had enough to meet his own needs and 
he announced that henceforth he would contribute to 
good causes all of his income. 

John D. Rockefeller will be accorded by coming gen- 
erations a place among the world’s outstanding stewards. 
Mr. Rockefeller was led to tithe his tiny income when 
as a boy he first began to earn a stipend. He 
has many times declared that the habit thus early formed 
led him on to know and practice real stewardship. He 
has not told us the inner workings of his mind but we 
know that with the turn of life he ceased to seek acquisi- 
tion and exercised his wonderful business talents in the 
distribution of his possessions. 

William E. Gladstone may be cited as another man 
of affairs who adopted the tithe as a minimum in giving 
and who found in the practice blessings which he wished 
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to pass on to others. Though never reckoned among the 
world’s men of wealth, Mr. Gladstone through regular 
giving in a long life managed to contribute no less than 
a half-million dollars to worthy causes. 


VI. Reason Says Tentu-Grvine Is Prorrraste 


Paul tells Timothy that “godliness is profitable for 
all things, having promise of the life which now is, and 
of that which is to come.” In this, reason supports the 
witness of Revelation. Multiplied thousands are ready 
to testify that the systematic and regular giving of their 
means into God’s treasuries brings ample and blessed 
returns. This does not mean that every dollar which a 
generous giver brings for God’s causes is replaced by one 
or more dollars in return for his generosity. It does not 
mean that God will reward a spiritual grace with mate- 
rial gain. No New Testament steward would demand or 
expect this. It does mean that worthy giving brings 
peace and satisfaction which are worth more than gold 
or silver. There are many promises in God’s Word that 
if we are lovingly faithful to him in service he will bless 
us with abundant blessings. “Seek ye first his kingdom 
and his righteousness and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” “Give and it shall be given unto you; good 
measure, pressed down, shaken together, and running 
over, shall men give into your bosom.” 


Grtvinc Works Arounp In A CIRCLE 


Dr. M. E. Dodd tells the story of a party of hunters 
in the Adirondack Mountains who tried to cross a swollen 
stream. When their little boat sank one of the hunters 
was drowned. His friends made a crude box and pre- 
pared to bury him far away in the woods without any 
burial service. An old Indian guide who was a devout 
believer asked if that was the way the white people 
buried their dead. “No,” they said, “but none of us 
are Christians and we do not know how to conduct a 
Christian funeral.” The old guide asked if he might con- 
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duct the desired service. The hunters were so impressed 
with the beauty and simplicity of the service that some 
of them out there at that lonely grave on the mountain- 
side yielded their hearts to Christ. 

When the hunters returned to their homes one of them 
told his aged mother about the death of his dear friend 
and declared that the simple appeal of the Indian guide 
had led him to accept the Saviour. The mother almost 
shouted for joy as she said, “This is the way the Lord 
has repaid me.” Then she told with quivering voice 
how twenty-five years before she had been the first to 
give money to send a missionary to those same Indians. 
Her gift had worked around in a circle. It had come 
back bringing with it her saved son for whom she had so 
long prayed. Doctor Dodd adds significantly: “It may 
be that many a family is incomplete in Christ because the 
leaders of that family circle through their neglect and 
indifference to the worldwide missionary enterprise have 
made it impossible for the Spirit of God to move around 
the circle back to their own children.” 


WE BROUGHT NOTHING INTO THE WORLD AND—? 


Carve your name high o’er the shifting sand 
Where the steadfast rocks defy decay ;— 

“All that you hold in your cold, dead hand 
Is what you have given away.” 


Count your wide conquests of sea and land, 
Heap up the gold and hoard as you may;— 
“All you can hold in your cold, dead hand 
Is what you have given away.” 


We have studied the Holy Scriptures to see what 
teaching they offer. We have looked within and have 
sought to hear the voice of reason. The final decision 
must come from within. Each man is to do “according 
as he hath purposed in his heart.” We live in the free- 
dom and enjoy the liberty of Christ’s gospel. We are 
free men and women in Christ Jesus. Voluntarism, not 
legalism, is the New Testament principle; “As free, and 
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not using your freedom for a cloak of wickedness, but 
as bondservants of God” (1 Peter 2: 16). Dr. George 
W. Truett has declared that liberty, limited by law, is 
the formula of civilization. Liberty, the inner light, the 
conscience, the reason, guided by the voice of Revela- 
tion, controlled by the will of the Lord Jesus—this is 
the formula of Christianity. Not by the constraint of 
law, but because “the love of Christ constraineth us,” 
do we wish to enter into solemn covenant with our Lord 
that we will honor him with the first fruits of our in- 
crease, 


TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 


Question-Answer Study 

Why is tenth-giving reasonable? 

Show that tenth-giving is adequate. 

Indicate some reasons why tenth-giving is desirable. 

Is tenth-giving equitable? Why? 

“Tenth-giving is systematic and business-like.” Explain and 
defend this statement. 

‘Show that tenth-giving is profitable. 

Show how we may unwittingly fall into the errors of the Phari- 
sees in our advocacy and practice of tithing. 


Assignment-Report Conference 
TOPICS WHICH MAY BE ASSIGNED 
“Ts Tithe-Giving Reasonable?” 
“The Adequacy of the Tithe” 
“Tenth-Giving Is Desirable” 
“Is the Tithe Equitable?” 
“Tenth-Giving Is Systematic and Business-Like” 
“Tenth-Giving Is Profitable” 
“What Think Ye?” 


Blackboard-Outline Discussion 
I. Reason Says Tenth-Giving Is Reasonable 
Il. Reason Says Tenth-Giving Would Be Adequate 
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TEI. Reason Says Tenth-Giving Is Desirable 
1. Tenth-giving stabilizes the program of the giver 
2. Tenth-giving stabilizes the church program 
3. Tenth-giving stabilizes the denominational program 
IV. Reason Says Tenth-Giving Is Equitable 
V. Reason Says Tenth-Giving Is Systematic and Business-Like 
VI. Reason Says Tenth-Giving Is Profitable 


Love observes the law of tithes and offerings without 
feeling the presence of legal obligation. It is the very 
nature of love to give, and the law of proportionate giv- 
ing presents a convenient method for its expression. 


—Rev. E. E. Urner 


vi 
PRACTICAL QUESTIONS 


I. How Is tHe Tents to Be Compurep? 


Generally the computation of the tenth of income is 

simple and easy. Moses’ law exacted the tenth of all 
increase in kind. If produce or increase of any kind was 
to be redeemed for personal use, the law required that 
one-fifth should be added to the amount. We are not 
told why this fifth was to be added. It seems probable 
that it was added in order to insure against shrinkage 
in the transaction. 
_ The imposition of state and national income taxes 
has done much to educate the people in the computa- 
tion of income. The present economic pressure has 
caused families in general to make budgets and keep 
careful records. Book dealers complain that the sale of 
books is greatly reduced, but they declare that little 
blank books for keeping and balancing budgets are sell- 
ing as never before. One book store reports a sale of 
two thousand such books in two months. The individual 
or family which keeps careful records and arranges a 
regular budget can have little difficulty in computing the 
tenth. 

With salaries and other stated incomes the tenth is 
easily computed. The tenth of other types of income 
may be determined with sufficient accuracy. All expenses 
involved in the conduct of business and all taxes imposed 
by the government may properly be deducted in deter- 
mining the income before the tenth is computed. 

The farmer, for example, in order to determine his 
tithable income may deduct, from his gross income, ex- 
penses which are necessary in the operation of his farm, 
such as hire of help, fertilizer, seed, supplies, tools and 
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utensils which may have to be replenished. The mer- 
chant, likewise, will subtract from his gross increase the 
expense of the business, such as insurance, rent, and 
salaries of employees. The doctor, the plumber, the 
teacher, and all others in like manner, will compute as 
accurately as possible the actual earnings and will give 
one-tenth of such increase. As some one has well said, 
if the government should propose to add ten per cent to 
our income if we would estimate the amount of our in- 
come we would work at the problem with diligence and 
we would probably be able to report in full our income. 

Personal and family expenses, ordinary gifts to charity, 
contributions to dependent loved ones, should, of course, 
come out of the nine-tenths which we reserve for our- 
selves. In case of doubt or difficulty there will always 
be wise and trusted friends to whom we may turn for 
help. If business is so complicated that it seems im- 
practicable to determine the tenth of income with ex- 
actness, the conscientious believer will doubtless be able 
to determine his duty in a way to please his Lord and 
satisfy his own conscience. 

It is, of course, important that self-discipline shall be 
practiced and that careful records shall be kept. Any 
promise or pretense to give the tenth should be safe- 
guarded. Givers of small amounts should keep a strong 
box and faithfully deposit the Lord’s part as a first-fruit. 
Larger givers may open a special bank account for the 
offering which they set apart for their Lord. 

When Dr. E. C. Dargan came to Nashville, Tennessee, 
as editor of the Baptist Sunday School Board, he opened 
& personal account in a certain bank and then went across 
the street and opened a special account for the Lord’s 
money. He carried this account in the name of “E. C. 
Dargan, Treasurer.” Thus when any income from any 
source was received he first took out the Lord’s part and 
put it to the separate account. Thus, the Lord’s por- 
tion was sacredly guarded; thus, also, the Lord literally 
received the first-fruits. 
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. It must be apparent that the offering of the tenth im- 
plies and demands the keeping of strict and careful ac- 
counts. (1) One must know as accurately as possible 
what his income is; (2) he must carefully record the 
tenth; (8) he must strictly give the tenth; (4) he should 
give and record extra love offerings. The keeping of a 
separate bank account will, of course, be a helpful safe- 
guard. Those whose tithes are small will of course not 
need a bank account. 

The United Stewardship Council of Churches in the 
United States and Canada offers each year an attractive 
“Diary and Budget Account” which may be secured 
from any denominational headquarters. This vest-pocket 
record book, besides offering a useful line-a-day, is de- 
signed also for keeping the tithe account. If the tithe- 
giver does not care to invest the twenty-five cents 
which is asked for this very useful book he may use a 
cheap tablet costing from one to five cents. Let him 
enter on the left-hand page the “tithe payable” and on. 
the right-hand page the “tithe paid.” He will then enter 
the tithe due and the tithe paid at proper intervals he 
will cast a balance. It is unwise and improper to “bor- 
row” any part of the Lord’s money for personal uses. 


II. How Swart tun Tiras Be Usep? 


The tithe is the Lord’s; it belongs to God. Therefore 
the kingdom of God has primary and inclusive claims 
upon the tithe. The whole tithe should be devoted to 
the support and extension of the kingdom of God. It 
must not be used for any selfish or personal or family 
ends. It must not be made a substitute for the humane 
generosity which should prompt every man to extend aid 
to needy relatives. It must not be used for such pur- 
poses of ordinary charity as make claims upon men 
whether they are believers or not. It is the Lord’s and 
it should be devoted to the support and extension of the 
Lord’s kingdom in the earth. How is the believer to 
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determine the uses to which he may properly dedicate 
his offerings? 

The word of Jesus may offer light here: “Render 
therefore unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s; and 
unto God the things that are God’s” (Matthew 22: 21). 

Cesar represents civil government and ordinary civic 
claims. To Cesar we are to give that which belongs to 
Cesar. As a citizen the Christian believer will pay his 
taxes and make such contributions as every citizen, 
whether Christian, Jew or unbeliever, ought to make. 
Thus as a citizen he will wish to contribute to the Com- 
munity Chest, to the Red Cross and other similar humani- 
tarian causes. As a man and a citizen he will wish to 
the extent of his ability to lend help to dependent rela- 
tives. These things all men should do, whether they 
be Christians, Jews or infidels. Since they are universal 
obligations they are to be discharged by men as such 
and they may well be held distinct from the definite 
and peculiar obligations which as believers men owe to 
Christ and his church. 

Thus to Cesar are to be rendered the things which 
are Cesar’s, and to God the things which are God’s. The 
principle is of necessity somewhat general in its nature 
and its application, but it seems to offer a safe general 
guide for the believer. 

Followers of Jesus cheerfully recognize all of the usual 
and ordinary obligations of life and beyond these they 
gladly accept the distinctive burdens which Christianity 
imposes. These peculiar privileges include the support 
of Christ’s church and of his world-embracing program 
of benevolence, education, and missions. It would seem 
that the portion devoted to God should be applied to 
those distinctive Christian objects. To be sure, as Dr. 
W. O. Carver has well said, if only what goes into the 
church treasury is to be reckoned as Christian steward- 
ship giving, the churches ought to receive and transmit 
gifts to Christian causes which may not be included in 
the ordinary church program. 
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Ill. How Enuist Tiruers? 


The best and surest method of securing tithers is to 
grow them. The method is, to be sure, slow and tedious. 
Whatever other means may be used for securing tenth- 
givers this method should not be neglected. Christian 
stewards who came to know the mysteries and the bless- 
ings of stewardship through the habit early formed and 
firmly fixed of giving the tenth rise up to call those 
blessed who thus wisely set them in the right direction. 

Winning people to tithing, like winning them to Christ, 
calls for tactful and persistent personal work. Most 
tithers are hand-picked. A man usually becomes a tenth- 
giver because some wise and loving steward has set him- 
self to the fine task of inducing him to become a tither. 
Tithers generally find such a sense of satisfaction in the 
giving of the tenth that they become practical promoters 
of the tithing idea. Pastors and others often make a list 
of people whom they wish to win to the tithing habit and 
then offer them literature and personal persuasion. 

In increasing numbers pastors are making persistent 
community-wide efforts to enlist tithers. We know of 
many thoughtful pastors who have challenged their peo- 
ple to come together each evening during a given week 
to study the whole question of the tithe and give them- 
selves to prayer that God would make clear his will on 
the subject. - 

Believers who after maturity seek to form and fix the 
tithing habit enter upon a difficult undertaking. Pro- 
fessor William James offers helpful maxims for the form- 
ing of any new habit.* 


1. “We must take care to launch ourselves with as 
strong and decided initiative as possible. Accumulate 
all the possible circumstances which shall re-inforce the 
right motives; put yourself assiduously in conditions that 
encourage the new way; make engagements incompatible 
with the old; take a public pledge, if the case allows; 





*Talks on Paychology and Life Ideale, by William James. 
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in short, strengthen your resolution with every aid you 
know. This will give your new beginning such a:momen- 
tum that the temptation to break down will not occur 
as soon as it otherwise might; and every day during 
which a breakdown is postponed adds to the chances of 
it not occurring at all. 

2. “Never suffer an exception till the new habit is 
rooted securely in your life. Each lapse is like the letting 
fall of a ball of string which one is carefully winding 
up: a single slip undoes more than a great many turns 
will wind again. Continuity of training is the great 
means of making the nervous system. act infallibly right. 

3. “A third maxim may be added to the preceding 
pair: Seize the very first possible opportunity to act on 
every resolution you make, and on every emotional 
prompting you may experience in the direction of the 
habits you aspire to gain. It is not in the moment of 

- their forming, but in the moment of their producing motor 
effects, that resolves and aspirations communicate the 
new set to the brain.” 


These maxims have helped many to fix permanently 
the habit of tithing. They may be condensed thus: 

Sign a tither’s pledge. Announce your purpose to fix 
the habit. Make a budget or plan for your giving of 
tithes and offerings. 

Suffer no exeeption. Do not “borrow” from your tithe 
fund. Do not fail to separate your tithe money. Be 
rigid with yourself until the habit is fixed; then keep on 
being rigid with yourself. Begin your tithing now. Open 
a tithe account, either in the bank or by putting your 
tithe in a “strong box.” Seize the first opportunity to 
give your tithe money. It is yours, not to keep it, but 
to keep it going. 


IV. WHat uw We Approve a Lower STaNDARD? 


While we think of giving as a grace with all the pleas- 
ing implications of that great gospel word, we need to 
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safeguard ourselves lest we seem to take advantage of 
the liberty which Christ has bestowed. Some standard 
surely we ought to adopt. We are not to give merely on 
impulse. We are not to give to God as we give “tips” 

- to attendants. The only guiding standard ever seriously 
proposed is the tenth of one’s income. Regarding the 
tenth as a rule, does it fairly express the principle of 
stewardship? Is not this proportion suggested by the 
Scriptures and supported by reason? If we approve a 
lower standard, do we not tacitly at least say the fol- 
lowing: 


“Jesus offered a lower standard of giving than Moses.” 

“The believer owes God less than the Jew owed under 
Moses.” 

“Christ’s cause does not need as much as Judaism 
needed.” 

“Christians are not able to give like the Jews gave.” 


Let us look more closely at these suggestions: 


1. Did Jesus offer a lower standard than Moses? We 
know the standard which under divine direction Moses 
gave. Without doubt it was the tenth with offerings. Did 
Jesus lower that standard? Suppose, if you please, that 
the tithe law as declared by Moses was annulled. Then 
it stands back there in the shadows. What of the standard 
which Jesus set up? Granting that Jesus did not deal 
with rules and standards, what ideals did Jesus set up? 
Are we prepared to say that any proper interpretation of 
Christ’s teaching would offer a lower standard for giving 
than the Mosaic standard? Can Christ’s followers offer 
God less than the followers of Moses were commanded to 
offer? 

2. Does the believer owe God less under Christ than 
the Jew owed under Moses? Neither the Jew nor the 
Christian could possibly repay his debt to God. Never- 
theless in giving, both the Jew and the Christian may 
- be expected to make a worthy offering fairly expressing 
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love and gratitude. Shall the standard for expressing 
love and gratitude be lower for the Christian than it 
was for the Jew? In a word, does the Christian believer 
owe God less than the Jewish believer? The Christian 
believer stands in the clear light of Calvary and enjoys 
the full blessings of Christ’s mediation. Does he owe 
less than the Jew owed under Moses? 


3. Does Christ’s cause need less than Judaism needed? 
We let pass the question of what Jesus asked as con- 
trasted with what Moses demanded. We let pass also 
the question of the debt of the Christian believer as 
compared with the debt of the devout Jew. We come 
to the question of relative need. If I can convince myself 
that Christianity does not need as Judaism needed, then 
I might possibly content myself as a Christian with a 
lower standard than that set up for the Jew. 

Are the needs and demands of Christianity less than 
those of Judaism? Judaism had no world program; 
Christianity stands under the burdens of a lost world. 
Judaism offered no orphanages, no hospitals, no costly 
educational institutions, no state, home and foreign mis- 
sion work. Did Judaism need more than Christ’s cause 
needs? Do we not so declare if we approve a lower basis 
of giving than that which God offered for the Jews? 


4. Are Christians able to give like the Jews gave? We 
will readily agree that Jesus raised rather than lowered 
all previous standards of giving, that the Christian be- 
liever owes God more than any believer who lived be- 
fore Christ, and that the demands and needs of Chris- 
tianity are greater than the demands and needs of 
Judaism. Even so; but are Christian believers of the 
present time able to give as the Jews gave? 

If we can establish it as a fact that believers in our 
day and in our country are not financially able to give 
as did the Jews, we might possibly justify ourselves in 
approving a standard lower than the tenth. Can we es- 
tablish such fact? The Jews were among the poorest 
of the ancient nations. At no time in their history did 
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they attain what in our time could be called wealth. 
In contrast, Americans are per capita the richest people 
in the world. Americans maintain the highest standard 
of living ever known in human history. Beyond doubt 
the Christian people of America have their fair pro-. 
portionate share of America’s wealth. The average Chris- 
tian family in America spends more in any given year 
for luxuries than the average Jewish family expended in 
a year for all purposes. We cannot plead poverty as a 
justification for lowering the standard offered in the law 
of Moses. 

Can the Christian accept in Christ’s name a lower 
standard of giving than that offered by Moses and ac- 
cepted by the Jews? 


--‘V. Wuat or Orrrrines Bryonp THE TENTH? 


The tithe is not to be regarded as a full or final stand- 
ard of giving. No one is to assume that because he 
gives the tithe he has thus fulfilled his obligation or 
measured up to his privilege in Christ Jesus. The ten- 
dency to regard the tithe as a full measure of duty has 
been persistent and has constituted a serious error. Such 
tendency has no warrant in the Holy Scriptures. 

God’s prophet charged the people with robbing God. 
Wherein had they robbed God? Not merely in with- 
holding the tithe, but in “tithes and offerings.” The 
offerings were due to God; quite as much so as the 
tithes. 

Believers who give their tithe must not suppose that 
they have discharged their full obligation. Once atten- 
tion is directed to this statement it must be self-evident. 
Since so much is involved, we suggest some considerations 
which re-inforce the statement. 

1. Precept and practice in Old Testament times call 
for offerings in addition to the tithe. 

2. New Testament precept and practice demand such 
’ offerings. 
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3. Reason would teach us that beyond any set stand- 
ard which may be adopted offerings of devotion and 
thanksgiving should be brought to God. Love can never 
be properly expressed in a fixed standard of giving. Any 
fixed standard inflexibly observed must savor of formal- 
ism and suggest legalism. 

Tithers who merely tithe and rest the matter there, 
tithers who bring to God no special love and thank- 
offerings do not measure up to the requirements of the 
Old Testament and they fall far short of the demand and 
spirit of the New Testament. It is this narrow view 
and this limited practice of tithing which has in some 
measure served to bring the tithe into question as expres- 
sive of the New Testament teaching in regard to giving. 
Tenth-givers who bring to their Lord over-and-above 
offerings, offerings of special devotion and thanksgiving, 
find the highest joy in giving. These exemplify and 
commend the deeper teaching of the Scriptures. 


VI. Wuat of THE PracricaL WorKING oF THE TENTH? 


In the effort to shed light on this question, let us as- 
sume a family, comprising father, mother and three 
children. 

1. The family procedure may run along either of two 
lines: 

(1) In a family council plans may be agreed on by 
which each member of the family will share in the 
offering privilege so that all will be in some sense tithers. 
A proportionate share of the family tithe will be al- 
lotted to each member and each will make his offerings 
every Sunday. 


(2) An allowance might be provided for each mem- 
ber of the family with the understanding that each will 
tithe his income. Thus the wife and children would give 
one-tenth of their allowance and in case any of them 
received other income such additional income would be 
tithed along with the allowance. Dr. J. E. Dillard advo- 
cates this plan and says in its support, “It is difficult to 
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see how a child can be taught to tithe his income if his 
father should give him a considerable sum to put into 
the treasury while his real income is possibly only a 
few dimes a week. He should be taught to tithe when his 
income is in pennies and dimes and when his income 
grows larger he will have already acquired the habit.” 
Doctor Dillard further suggests that the wife should feel 
that she is tithing her income, that is, the allowance 
which comes to her personally, and that she is not simply 
sharing and giving her husband’s income. 

This method has, of course, everything in its favor. 
Not only does it seem fair to the wife and children; it 
provides invaluable education for the entire family. 


2. The family may encounter practical difficulties. 


Some difficulties are clearly set forth in a letter which 
comes from a thoughtful pastor: 


I am often asked whether a tithing family should feel obli- 
gated to bring all the tithe to the church treasury. Please 
observe that the question does not concern the bringing of 
all the tithe to the church; rather it concerns the bringing of 
the tithe into the one church treasury. Now all churches 
which do not operate on a careful budget, and many churches 
which seek so to do, make all but countless other calls, such 
as: (1) for the operating expenses of the organizations, as 
the Sunday school and perhaps other organizations 3 (2) for 
offerings requested by the organizations; (3) for the Fellow- 
ship Fund and various forms of relief; (4) for seasonal offer- 
ings, as State, Home and Foreign Missions; (5) for gifts to 
orphanages and hospitals; (6) for a building fund to pay 
debts or provide equipment. Perhaps, theoretically and tech- 
nically, all of these special offerings, for the tithing family, 
should come out of the nine-tenths; but is that practicable? 
Could the objects themselves be thus maintained? Does such 
a perplexed family—and I know many—deserve some guid- 
ance as to the right course to be pursued? 


Our correspondent states his case clearly; we cannot 
undertake to offer specific or categorical guidance since 
conditions must differ widely, but we offer some guiding 
suggestions. 

(1) Churches which offer one budget and one church 
treasury instead of a variety of treasuries each making 
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its own appeal, as is outlined in chapter VIII, largely 
avoid the difficulties suggested. 

(2) When any church agency acting under the au- 
thority of the church and appealing to the church mem~- 
bers operates a treasury, such treasury becomes essential- 
ly a church treasury. It would, therefore, seem that the 
tither, or any other giver, may properly, if he wishes to 
do so, reckon his gifts to the church agencies as gifts 
to his church. In a word, if a church authorizes and 
operates many treasuries it would seem proper for its 
members in summing up the total of their gifts to the 
church to include all that they give through its various 
channels of appeal. This consideration may help the 
perplexed family to which our correspondent refers. It 
cannot wholly remove the difficulties as to order and 
system when the general plan of the church makes a real 
system impracticable. Such family may well use dili- 
gence to induce the church to adopt such system as will 
enable its members to give according to a system. 


VIL. Wat, Arrer Att, Is Our Finan Recourse? 


A church may properly appeal to its members to be- 
come tenth-givers. It may, within proper limits and 
with proper restraints, use such publicity methods as 
“the honor roll” and similar devices. With the utmost 
propriety the church may conduct an every-member. 
canvass or “a stewardship covenant campaign,” as some 
churches are aptly designating the annual effort to se- 
cure pledges. These and many other devices the churches 
may properly and effectively use. But all of these devices 
together are not to comprise the chief and unfailing re- 
source. Here, as elsewhere, in growing Christian graces 
the first and final appeal is to be to God rather than to 
men. Prayer is to be our chief dependence. 

Every campaign for funds should be begun and con- 
ducted in prayer. Every call upon men to give should 
be preceded and accompanied by a call upon God to move 
men to give. A pastor decided, with the utmost hesi- 
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tancy and misgiving, to ask a certain man to give $1,000 
to start a certain needed fund. He assembled a group 
of devout friends and said: “You will pray together 
while I go to ask for this gift.” Within an hour the 
pastor broke in on the praying company, saying: “God 
has heard us; I have the man’s check for $1,500 and he 
told me if I needed more to come back for a further 
gift.” 

We are defeated in advance if we rely chiefly upon 
human appeals, upon organization, upon mechanics of 
any kind. Certainly we are already defeated if we come 
in a mean or apologetic manner; if, as another has well 
said, we offer a deprecatory introduction such as, “We 
have come now to the unpleasant part of our program.” 
Many are the churches which have conducted success- 
ful stewardship covenant campaigns by laying the whole 
case before God and bringing the appeal in God’s name. 
When we forsake prayer as our chief reliance, we may 
well heed the word of Jehovah: “My people have com- 
mitted two evils: they have forsaken me, the fountain of 
living waters, and hewed them out cisterns, broken cis- 
terns, that can hold no water.” 


TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 


Question-Answer Study 

What deduction from income would you suggest before com~- 
puting the tenth? Indicate in particular deductions which should 
not be made. 

‘How should the tithe be used? 

Distinguish between distinctive Christian obligations and ordi- 
nary citizenship obligations. 

Why is the tithe not to be used to meet citizenship obligations? 

Offer suggestions for the enlistment of tithers. 
“Does the giving of the tenth exhaust our obligation to give? 
Why? 

Which of the plans for family tithing do you prefer? Why? 
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Assignment-Report Conference 


TOPICS WHICH MAY BE ASSIGNED 


“How Compute the Tithe?” 

“Proper Uses of the Tithe” 

“What of Lower Standards?” 
“Enlisting Tithers” 

“Tithes and Offerings” 

“A Family Plan for Giving the Tithe” 


Blackboard-Outline Discussion 


I. 
I. 
It. 


VI. 


VI. 


How Compute the Tenth? 
How Use the Tenth? 

How Enlist Tenth-Givers? 

1. Launch with strong initiative 


2. Never suffer an exception 
3. Seize first opportunity to act 


. What if We Approve a Lower Standard? 


1. Jesus’ standard, Moses’ standard 

2. Believer’s debt less? 

3. Christ’s cause need less than Judaism needed? 
4. Are Christians as able as the Jews? 


. Offerings Beyond the Tenth 


1. Precept and practice 
2. Reason 


What of the Tenth in Its Practical Working? 


1. Family procedure 
2. Family difficulties 


What, After All, Is Our Final Recourse? 


Rev. F. B. Meyer of London tells of one whose income 
was $10,000 per annum, who lived on $1,000 and gave 
the remaining $9,000. Another, whose income was $10,- 
000, who lived on $1,200, and gave away the remainder. 
A governess who earned $500, of which she gave $250. 
~ Another who had a comfortable competence, remained in 
business, all the profits of which he gave. Sara Hosmer, 
a worker in a factory, supported a student in the Nes- 
torian Seminary. Five times she gave $50 and supported 
five native preachers. 

J. B. Gambreil 


vit 
THE NINE-TENTHS 


Our discussion would not seem complete without some 
reference to the nine-tenths which remain after the 
sacred tenth is dedicated. The phrase nine-tenths is of 
course relative since, as we have seen, the tenth does not 
measure either the believer’s obligation or his privilege. 
Beyond the tenth must come the “offerings.” Beyond 
the tenth may come gifts for church buildings, for 
emergencies in the mission programs, for buildings and 
endowment needed by orphanages, Christian schools, the- 
ological seminaries, and missionary boards. 

The giving of the tithe recognizes God as owner. The 
tithe is an acknowledgment of stewardship. This shar- 
ing of our earnings with God deepens the sense of 
partnership. Of all.that comes to us God is accorded a 
part. Thus God is our partner. We conduct business and 
seek gains with God and for God. 

Since God is our partner we must be concerned (1) 
as to the gaining of money; (2) as to the spending of 
money; (3) as to the disposing of money. We think 
together about these things. 


I. Tue Garnine or Monry 


Partnership with God means fellowship with God. Fel- 
lowship with God demands and compels righteousness 
in the gathering of money. A United States Senator tells 
how through the giving of the tithe he found fellowship 
with God: 

It was not until I recognized God to be the actual owner 
of the property which I held that I understood the thrill of 
fellowship with God. When I paid my tithe in acknowledg- 
ment of that ownership it seemed as though every fibre of my 
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being acknowledged him. I knew that God owned not only 
the property which I possessed but myself as well. From 
that day to this fellowship with God has been natural and 
easy. 


The Senator did not need to say what every thought- 
ful man would know, that this sense of fellowship brings 
the imperious demand that every dollar gained shall 
be a clean dollar; that every business deal shall be such 
as will meet the approval of God. 

A man of large business affairs was accustomed to 
honor God with tithes and offerings. His sense of part- 
nership with God brought him a sensitiveness as regards 
the means by which he secured money. The manufactur- 
ing firm of which he was a member indulged practices 
which he could not approve. The business was prosperous 
and he wished to remain with it. When he was unable 
to bring about the desired reforms, he faced the question 
as to whether he should stifle his conscience or sever 
his relations with the company. It was not easy for a 
man in middle life to step down out of a business which 
he had spent many years in helping to build and which 
was prospering beyond all expectations. The man drove 
out of the city early one morning to a country town. 
He secured a room at the hotel and shut himself in with 
his Bible and God. During the long hours he prayed his 
problem through. At last his decision was reached. He 
would leave the company whose business he had done 
much to promote. He would launch an independent 
business of his own with God as his partner. His family 
doubted ; his friends protested; his acquaintances thought 
him utterly beside himself. , 

The story would be sufficient and complete at this 
point. The man was right. He did what any good 
steward must do. He faced possible business failure at 
a time in life when men naturally walk with caution. 
We are pleased to record that the new business pros- 
pered beyond all expectation. As these lines are written 
the man is bringing to completion a church building in 
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a needy section of his city and this is only one of the 
many philanthropies by which he has blessed the world. 
Success, however, was not needed to justify his decision 
quietly taken in that hotel room. He must have stood 
justified even if he had walked out to apparent failure 
and to permanent poverty. 

When Dr. George W. Truett had been pastor in Dal- 
las, Texas, twenty-five years, the citizenship of that 
goodly city gave a banquet in his honor. Sitting at the 
speakers’ table that night was a Jewish rabbi, himself 
revered and loved throughout the city. When the rabbi 
rose to speak, his opening sentence was, “This man whom 
we gather to honor is the conscience of Dallas.” Word 
more discerning was not uttered around those banquet 
tables that memorable night. 

Perhaps the Jewish rabbi had in mind among other 
things that word which Doctor Truett was accustomed 
to speak and which in particular he had uttered awhile 
before when speaking in Dallas to a great company of 
young men: “Young men,” he said, “do not lie, do not 
do the unworthy thing. Do not lie, no matter what the 
inducement. If by telling a lie or doing an unworthy 
thing you can make a million dollars, do not tell the lie 
or do the unworthy thing.” 

A little later there came to Doctor Truett an anony- 
mous letter. It was from one of his hearers in that 
company of men. It said: “Surely you suffered yourself 
in the ardor of public speech to go beyond the limit of 
prudence. You cannot mean what you said, that a man 
must not lie even if by doing so, he could make a million 
dollars. With a million dollars I could help you with the 
many philanthropies on which your heart is set. You 
cannot mean that I am to set one falsehood over against 
a million dollars, that I am not to shade the right 
if by so doing I may make a million dollars. Think, 
my dear sir, think of what I could do with a million 
dollars.” 

The great preacher spoke a few days after to the same 
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company of young men. Hoping that his correspondent 
was in the group, he answered the question which the 
young man had raised: 

“Yes, young gentlemen, I said it and I mean it. If by 
telling a lie or doing an unworthy thing, you can make a 
million, or a billion, dollars; if by telling a lie you can 
win this whole round world, you are not to tell the he 
or do the unworthy thing. Sin never pays. Sin cannot 
pay. Selfishness is antagonism toward God. Sin brings 
only evil. You are not to sin; no matter what the cost, 
no matter what the loss, you are not to do wrong.” 

Sin never pays; sin cannot pay. Let the words of 
the man who was called the conscience of his city burn 
into the heart. Money must not be made or saved 
through means which cannot meet God’s approval. 
Partners with God must not save money by false or 
unworthy means. Every dollar which comes into the 
hands of God’s steward must be a clean dollar. 


JI. Tue Srenpine or Mongy 


Tithe-giving acknowledges God as owner. It declares 
stewardship. The dedication of the tithe implies and 
carries with it the dedication of the remaining nine- 
tenths. The nine-tenths as really belong to God as the 
dedicated tenth. 

The man who seeks partnership and consequent fel- 
lowship with God must spend that which he retains in 
the fear of God and according to his will. 

A young man who had recently adopted the tenth as a 
basis of giving and who had not learned the deeper 
significance of the custom told an elderly tither about a 
certain expensive luxury in which he was accustomed to 
indulge. He was smoking very costly imported cigars. 

“And how do you square that with your Christian 
stewardship?” asked the older man. 

“Why, the young man replied, “I give God my tenth. 
That is my stewardship. I do as I please with the other 
nine-tenths.” 
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“Ah,” gaid his friend, “you miss the meaning of 
_ giving the tenth. That is an acknowledgment of partner- 
_ ship with God. It should lead you to count all you have 
as sacred to the Lord. It constitutes a pledge to use all 
according to the Lord’s will and for his glory.” 


II. Tue Disposine or Monty 


Not all the money which comes to the Christian be- 
liever is to be spent. Some of it is to be spent, while 
much of it may be held for disposal at a later time, per- 
haps at death. It is not wrong to save money. A wise 
gathering of money is not to be confused with selfish 
hoarding. Civilization and the progress of Christ’s cause 
must depend largely upon people who do not spend all 
that they make. Our government and our Christian in- 
stitutions would not long survive if all of the people 
should spend all that they earn. 

The prodigal son in Christ’s best-known parable is 
said to have wasted his substance in riotous living. And 
Jesus declared that when he had spent all, there arose a 
mighty famine in that land. The story runs true to form. 
The man who had spent all went and joined himself 
to a man who had not spent all. Thus the man who 
had not spent all saved both himself and his neighbor. 

The man who does not spend all that he makes, but 
saves some must sooner or later dispose of his gathered 
savings. By what principles should the Christian steward 
be guided in thus disposing of his possessions? We face 
here a great practical question. While we cannot discuss 
the question fully we venture some suggestions. 


1. The Christian must be “different.” The Christian 
steward may be expected to differ here as elsewhere from 
the unbeliever. Stewardship must concern itself not 
alone with property as it is being earned; it must concern 
itself also with accumulated property and express itself 
in connection with the disposal of gathered possessions. 
A sharp test of the reality of the believer’s stewardship 
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must come when he faces the disposal of property. If 
he forgets God at this point and acts precisely like his 
unbelieving neighbor, how can he be counted a good 
steward of Jesus Christ? 


2. The Christian steward must remember and con- 
sider Christ in the disposal of his property. How else 
can he vindicate the reality of his love for Christ? Many 
are the ways in which the loving disciple may remember 
his Lord in dispensing his accumulated gains. 

He may make gifts outright and without condition. 
This is the noblest and surest of giving. Thus the giver 
may know that his benefactions go where he wishes 
them to go. Thus also he will be permitted to see and 
enjoy the fruits of his own giving. 

The representative of a great divinity school drew 
from his desk a certified check for $100,000 made payable 
to the seminary which he represented. With a peculiar 
light in his eye he said: 

“It took five years to secure this gift. It has cost me 
toil of brain and heart.” 

Then he proceeded to tell how five years before he 
met a man and his wife blessed with an abundance of 
this world’s goods, and yet alone and lonely. He cul- 
tivated them and sought in every proper way to win 
their friendship. Sincerely and unselfishly he bestowed 
friendship and showed courtesies. At last the couple 
sent for their friend and told him that they wanted to 
revise their will and devise a legacy for the seminary. 

“Please don’t do that,” said the friend: “I appreciate 
your thought, but you must know that not more than 
fifty per cent of the amount named in wills for institu- 
tions ever gets to them. Distant relatives may enter plea 
and disturb the most carefully-written will. If you wish 
to do something for us make us a gift outright.” 

The man along with his wife readily saw the wisdom 
of making the gift while they lived and they had pre- 
sented a certified check for $100,000. Beyond doubt there 
are vast sums of the Lord’s money in the hands of his 
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servants which might by tactful methods be secured as 
gifts for the promotion of the Lord’s work. 

The Christian steward may make gifts on an annuity 
basis receiving a stipulated sum during the remainder of 
life. In this way gifts are frequently made to churches 
and missionary and educational institutions. People who 
are past middle life often find this desirable since it 
assures them a dependable income for life and enables 
them to determine beyond doubt where their money will 


0. 

The believing steward may devise gifts for his Lord in 
his last will and testament. What finer or surer ex- 
pression of love and loyalty could there be than this? 
Christian lawyers and others who in an advisory capacity 
help people to make their wills may render worthy ser- 
vice by directing attention to the claims of Jesus Christ 
in the final disposition of property. A Christian lawyer 
was aiding and advising his friend of long years as he 
made his will. The man remembered the members of 
his family, the servants of his household, and certain 
cherished friends. The list was made up and all was in 
readiness for the writing of the legal instrument. The 
lawyer said quietly and earnestly, “Do you realize that 
you are leaving out your best friend, the one to whom 
you owe most?” 

Astonished, the man glanced over the list of those 
whom he planned to remember and asked who it could be 
that he had omitted. 

“My dear sir,” said the Christian lawyer, “you have left 
out your truest friend, the Lord Jesus, before whom you 
are soon to stand.” 

The man instantly saw the folly and wrong of his 
oversight and repented himself of the sin which he was 
about to commit. Vast sums of money might be brought 
into the Lord’s treasuries if the Lord’s servants would 
teach and practice the duty and privilege of remembering 
the Lord along with other loved friends when property 
is to be devised. 
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TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 


Question-Answer Study 

‘What effect may tenth-giving be expected to have as regards 
the gaining of money? 

“What possible relation is there between tenth-giving and the 
spending of money? 

By what principles may the believing steward be guided in 
making final disposal of his possessions? 


As regards property, “The Christian must be different.” Ex- 
plain the implication of this statement. 


Assignment-Report Conference 
TOPICS WHICH MAY BE ASSIGNED 


“The Bearing of the Tithe on the Gaining of Money” 
“Tenth-Giving and the Spending of Money” 
“Tenth-Giving and the Disposing of Money” 
“Guiding Hints for the Disposal of Money” 


Blackboard-Outline Discussion 
GOD IS OUR PARTNER 
I. The Gaining of Money 
1. The witness of the Senator 
2, The example of the business man 
8. The advice of Doctor Truett 
II. The Spending of Money 
Must spend in the fear of God 


III. The Disposing of Money 


1. Not to spend all 
2. Suggestions for disposing 


The more I study the financial problem of our religious 
life the more I am convinced that the only solution is 
in the adoption of some system of proportionate laying 
aside for the Lord’s work—not in the promulgation of an 
indefinite doctrine of stewardship, but in something 
definite and exact. So far nothing has been discovered so 
satisfactory as tithing. 

—Alexander Blackburn 


Vul 
HOW GROW THIS GRACE 


If we are to grow this grace in ourselves and in those 
whose lives we touch, the policies and plans of the 
churches and of the denomination in seeking to “elicit, 
combine, and direct” the gifts of Christ’s stewards must 
be made with this end in view. Thus we seem called to 
consider plans and methods of church finance. 

Churches cannot help their members toward system 
and order in their personal giving if the churches do not 
maintain system and order in their own plans. As we 
have already seen, tithers particularly may be frustrated 
or seriously inconvenienced if the churches do not offer 
careful and systematic methods in finance. 

Going further, churches cannot easily maintain the 
desired system and order in their plans if the denomina- 
tion in its plans and approaches does not maintain sys- 
tem and order. Systematic methods both for individuals 
and churches have been immeasurably advanced in recent 
years by the adoption of budgets and by orderly appeals 
and approaches on the part of the denomination. 

We content ourselves in this chapter with the presen- 
tation of two outstanding proposals: unity in church ap- 
peal and system in church finance. 


I. Unrry In Cuurcu APPEAL 


The churches should look carefully toward unifying 
their budgets and their appeals and their methods. In- 
stead of many independent and often conflicting appeals, 
churches may move toward the making of one unified 
appeal. Instead of proposing a variety of budgets the 
churches may devise one budget which will include all 
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local expenses and all contributions to missions, educa- 
tion, and benevolence. Instead of offering many treas- 
uries and many appeals the churches may offer one 
treasury and one appeal, this one treasury and this one 
appeal meeting all demands upon the church whether 
local or worldwide. 

The Sunday school in its early days grew largely out- 
side of, and apart from, the churches. It naturally 
financed itself. In general, it continues to do so even in 
many of the best of our churches. Precisely; but herein 
is the difficulty which must be faced. Our growing pupils 
in the habit-forming and life-making periods are called 
by our methods, almost compelled, to give in the Sunday 
school; more than that; they are trained to give largely 
for themselves, to defray the necessary. expenses of les- 
son helps and needed equipment. When they unite with 
the church, they may or may not contribute to support 
the church, and its worldwide program; they must in 
accordance with our constraints contribute to the Sun- 
day school. Everywhere else, in every other institution, 
mature people expect to provide children and youths the 
necessary textbooks and the needed equipment for their 
education. Strangely enough, the children in the church 
school are generally expected to defray the expense of 
their own Christian education and in so doing they are 
in large measure deprived of the high privilege of giving 
direct to support their church program. Is this fair to 
our children and youths? Are we thus to grow in this 
grace also? 

The solution of the problem?, It is easy enough. The 
right way out? It is simple. Let the church support 
the church school and let the church school in turn sup- 
port the church. This seems fair and right. More; this 
is expedient. It will set right certain wrongs. It seems 
essential and inevitable in any broad satisfying program 
for the proper growing of this grace of giving. 

There is another aspect of the case to which frequent 
reference has been already made. When church finances 
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are lacking in system it is difficult for church members 
to have any system in their own giving. Do we some- 
times speak of the making of weekly offerings as consti- 
tuting “systematic giving’? We may give weekly and 
insofar our giving may be systematic. But if we give 
two or more times on Sunday and then give at irregular 
but frequent intervals when the church or some of its 
many organizations may call, our giving must be far from 
systematic. 

The suggestion is by no means novel or new. Churches 
in all parts of the land have sensed the evils which lie 
in the system of leaving the church school to support 
itself. They have moved to remedy these evils. 

The new way is not always so easy as might seem. 
Traditions, more honored in their breach than in their 
observance, must be set aside. New adjustments must be 
made throughout the school and as between the school 
leaders and the church officers. No church community 
should undertake the change in policy until the cost 
has been fully counted and the necessity of change is 
obvious. 

System in individual giving, as we have seen, calls 
for system in church finance. System in church giving 
calls for system in the approaches and calls made by 
the denomination. The progress which has been made in 
individual system has cried aloud for church system and 
both individual and church system has gone far toward 
compelling denominational system. 

We are concerned here and now about these questions 
of finance system chiefly because such questions affect 
development in the grace of liberality. 


I. System In Cuurcu Finance 


Instead of offering abstract discussion, we can perhaps 
be most suggestive and helpful by outlining approved and 
~yather minute plans for church finance. 

1. Appoint a budget committee. This is the first step. 
Assuming that the church makes its plans on the basis 
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of the calendar year, this committee should be appointed 
not later than September 1. 


(1) This committee should be thoroughly representa- 
tive, somewhat as follows: 

The pastor, the chairman and secretary of the deacons, 
the Sunday school superintendent, the B.T.U. director, 
the W.M.U. president, the president of the Brotherhood, 
and possibly three other members. 


(2) We offer a suggestive schedule: 

September 1—Appoint the budget committee. 

October 1—The budget committee reports to church. 

October 1-15—The church considers the report. 

October 15-December 1—Conduct educational and in- 
formational effort. 

December 1-15—Conduct pledge-taking effort. 

December 15-January 1—Distribute envelopes, do final 
gleaning and see that no one is overlooked. 


(3) The committee should make a budget embracing all 
that the church will undertake to raise during the year. 

a. There should be a budget for all local church ex- 
pense, such as salaries, insurance, repairs, fuel, lights, 
and so forth. In this budget should be included also all 
literature, supplies, and other needs of the Sunday school, 
and the B.T.U., the W.M.U., and the Brotherhood. All 
offerings made through these units should go into the 
one treasury of the church and from this one treasury 
all expenses should be paid. 


b. There will be a budget for missions, education, and 
benevolence, or “the denominational program.” 

ce. This annual budget may take account of funds 
needed for a building or for building debts, or such build- 
ing funds may be separately raised. 

We thus suggest two (or three) budgets, which in the 
pledging and the paying of pledges may well be kept 
separate from each other. 
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Dr. T. L. Holeomb, who has had varied and extended 
experience in church financing, offers the following prac- 
tical suggestions for making up the annual budget: 

Tf records have been kept, the treasurer can furnish 
an itemized statement of current expenses and all con- 
tributions for the past two or three years. 

The Sunday school superintendent can secure a care- 
fully prepared statement of the needs of each department. 
In arranging budget allowances for the Young People’s 
and Adult classes a stated amount should be provided for 
each class rather than a percentage of what each class 
may give. The president of the W.M.U., the director of 
the B.T.U., and the president of the Brotherhood will be 
requested to furnish the same information for their or- 
ganizations. 

The house committee will furnish an estimate of the 
money needed for the repairs and equipment. 

With the above information in hand the budget com- 
mittee can arrive at a safe estimate of the money needed 
in local church work for the year. 

It will not be difficult to determine a proper budget or 
goal for denominational work. 

The report, of this budget committee will be made to 
the church for final approval. 


2. The total goal, which will comprise the two separate 
budgets, one for local work and one for missions and 
benevolence, should be fully interpreted and explained 
to the church membership. 

(1) It should be presented and explained to the morn- 
ing church congregation. 

(2) The financial goal will be fully presented and dis- 

-eussed in the Sunday School Workers’ Conference and 
later in all of the departments and classes of the Sunday 

_ school, and in the B.T.U., and the W.MS. 

(3) It should be mimeographed or printed in the church 

per and given to the entire church constituency. 
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3. The church should make a canvass for pledges. 
Pledges should be made on a weekly basis. 

(1) Some preparatory steps. 

Many churches as a first step in the canvass for 
pledges seek the enrolment of tithers. 


a. Take the church membership list and copy on a card 
the name of each member who is not enrolled in Sunday 
school. Keep these cards to themselves by rubber bands. 

b. Take the general Sunday school secretary’s roll 
or the class books of the Sunday school and copy on the 
back of the pledge card the name of each church member 
in the school. Put a rubber band around the cards 
belonging to each class and keep the class names as they 
come on the class book. 

c. The list of non-residents can be given to the secre- 
tary of the committee and he can write them and secure 
their pledges through the mail. 


(2) Announce the days in which the church is to be 
canvassed and the pledges made. Take the pledges dur- 
ing those days. 

a. In the morning worship service. Careful statements 
should be made and cards should be passed for pledges. 

b. In the Sunday school. 

A conference group comprising a hundred deacons and 
twenty-five pastors in a certain city agreed that the 
financial support of the church program must come from 
four classes of people and that these four classes can be 
expected to share in the burden about as follows: 


Non-resident church members, one-half of one per 
 ionds who are not members, one-half of one per 
hare members not in the Sunday school, one per 
er chiadk members and others in the Sunday school, 
ninety-eight per cent. 
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Thus it appears that about 98 per cent of the funds 
ontributed to the church are to be given by people who 








_are in the Sunday school. This fact may well be pondered 

as church leaders consider plans for securing pledges and 
_as they make plans for securing the payment of pledges. 
If 98 per cent of all moneys destined for the church 
treasury is in the hands of people who are in the Sunday 
school, we may have a hint as to where pledges may 
be most easily and surely taken. 

Announcements and explanations should be carefully 
made in each department. 


(a) The teachers, or in case of the Young People’s © 
and Adult classes, the class officers, should be furnished 
with cards which contain the names of all church mem- 
bers who have not pledged. 


(b) From the Juniors up the teachers or class presi- 
dents should give out the cards to those present, being 
careful to see that each one gets the card on which his 
name has been written. The cards of absent pupils are 
Pept by the teacher or the class president and followed up 
ater. 

(c) Instructions should be given as to how to sign 
amount and how to sign the card on the line for the 
name. Juniors and Intermediates should consult their 
parents before making pledges. 

(d) All cards are returned to the teacher or class presi- 
dent whether signed or unsigned. 

(e) The classes may well be allowed a second Sunday 
to reach absentees and complete their task. When suf- 
ficient time has been allowed the teachers or class presi- 
dents will return all unsigned cards to the finance commit- 

tee. 
__¢.In the B.T.U. Members of the finance committee 
_ should attend the organizations of the B.T.U., and seek 
_a subscription from every member who has not already 
__ made a pledge. 
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d. In the evening preaching service. The pastor may 
ask for a statement of the results accomplished during 
the day and the finance committee may ask those present 
who have not pledged to make their subscription to the 
budget. 

(3) Conduct a thorough follow-up and finish-up cam- 
paign. 

Those who do not pledge may well be visited again 
after a time by a follow-up committee, 

(4) Seek pledges from new members as they come into 
the church. 


4. The church will receive weekly offerings in payment 
of pledges. 

Give each contributor a carton of envelopes for his 
weekly offerings. All gifts whether regular or special 
should be received in envelopes bearing the name and 
address of the giver. 

Churches which have fourth or half-time preaching 
will give the members the fifty-two envelopes. The 
members will take their envelopes to Sunday school each 
Sunday or they may carry two or four envelopes to the 
church on the preaching Sundays. 

According to our proposal all offerings anywhere re- 
ceived are to be church offerings and are to go into the 
church treasury. The Sunday school therefore will no 
longer have a separate treasury. What then shall be 
done about the traditional offering in the Sunday school? 
Surely no one would seriously suggest that we dispense 
with this offering. Churches which use the system pro- 
posed have met this problem in three ways. 


(1) Some continue the Sunday school offering as hither- 
to, counting the receipts as loose offerings just as they 
do loose money coming in the plates. The manifest 
objection to this is that under this plan all church mem- 
bers who attend Sunday school are asked to give two 
offerings into the church treasury instead of one each 
Sunday. 
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(2) Some churches ask the members to make their 
offering in the first service which they attend each 
Sunday. If this be the Sunday school the offering is 
made in the Sunday school. This is the arrangement gen- 
erally followed by churches which use this general plan. 


(3) Yet other churches have the usual Sunday school 
offering for visitors and all who know that they cannot 
attend the worship service. All attending the worship 
service are expected to make their offerings in that 
service. 


5. Count and record the offerings. 

(1) At least three persons should be present: the 
budget secretary, the financial secretary, and the treas- 
urer. The presence of these three is desirable not merely 
for the protection of those who handle church money, but 
also because such number reduces the burden and makes 
for quick and accurate work. 

(2) Collection plates are emptied on a table; loose 
collection is counted and properly recorded. 

(3) The envelopes are then opened. If an envelope is 
found which does not have the amount within that is 
listed on the back, attention is called to it and the proper 
correction is made on the envelope in red ink or red 
pencil. 

(4) The money taken from the envelopes is then 
counted and the amounts as checked on the envelopes are 
totaled. If the two agree no mistake has been made. All 
money goes to the treasurer. The empty envelopes are 
taken by the financial secretary and from these he gives 
each person credit as per provision in the Improved Rec- 
ord System offered by the Sunday School Board. The en- 
velopes are kept by the financial secretary for reference. 

(5) A sheet showing the receipts of the day should be 
filled out by the financial secretary. This will include 
(a) envelopes, (b) plate collections, and (c) miscel- 
laneous or special offerings. (See sheet headed Monthly 
Balance and Report in Improved Record System.) 
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6. Additional offerings. 


Thus far we have taken account only of the weekly 
contributions which presumably have been pledged in 
advance, Besides these regular weekly offerings the 
churches ought to ask additional offerings. Few people 
will pledge at the beginning of the year all that they 
ought to give. Opportunity should be afforded for such 
additional offerings as the ability and gratitude of the 
people may prompt them to make. 

(1) Some additional offerings which the churches may 
ask. 

a. A Christmas offering. It is proper that when we are 
devising gifts for friends and loved ones we should make 
a special offering to our Lord and his church. 

b. An offering in the spring. 

c. An offering in the fall. 

These three offerings fall in line with the established 
custom of the Sunday school and of the W.M.U. They 
should be asked not only of members of these organiza- 
tions but of the entire church membership. These special 
occasions have become established in the lives of most 
of our churches and they should be given dignity and 
standing. They are of immense educational value; they 
help to humanize the budget; and they are sources of 
considerable income. 

d. Some churches ask for separate additional offerings 
above the weekly budget to meet the expense of special 
revival meetings. 

(2) Suggestions concerning these additional offerings. 

a. The number, the nature, and the time of these 
additional offerings should be announced when the budget 
is adopted and the annual pledges are asked. “Special 
collections” if not thus announced will of course tend 
to destroy any financial system. 

b. These additional offerings should be received in en- 
velopes and due credit should be given for such gifts 
in the church records. Thus at intervals each giver 
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may have from the church a statement showing his total 
gifts. 

Report should be made as occasion may arise to the 
officers of the W.M.U. showing the total gifts made by 
members of the W.M.U. organizations to the denomina: 
tional program so that the women may in turn report to 
their headquarters. 

7. Statements should be sent at regular intervals to 
all contributors. 

This will serve as a receipt and an encouragement for 
all who have paid their pledges. It will “remind” those 
who are in arrears. Since such statements are sent to all 
contributors there can be no offense. Some churches save 
expense by delivering these statements through the Sun- 
day school classes. 

8. A finance committee and three special officers, a 
budget secretary, a financial secretary, and a treasurer, 
are needed to care for church funds. 

Save in exceptional conditions these officers must render 
service without compensation. Volunteer service of a 
high order is generally available. The service of a quali- 
fied auditor will of course be in order. 

The finance committee will be in a general way 
charged with all plans for church finance and will super- 
vise all records as made by the financial secretary and 
the treasurer. 

The budget committee may be continued as the finance 
committee. In any case the Sunday school, the B.T.U., 
the W.M.U., and the Brotherhood should have representa- 
tion on the finance committee. 

(1) The three special finance officers named above are 
needed in churches small and large. 

_ a. The suggestion is not a mere theory; many churches 
have used these officers to advantage. 

b. The three officers make for a division of labor. The 
needed service is usually too heavy for one or even two 
voluntary workers. The keeping of each individual rec- 
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ord requires as much time as was required of the 
time treasurer in the keeping of all the financial rec 
of the church. Thus we multiply many times the - 
of the old-time treasurer and yet we sometimes e2 
one worker to render the multiplied service. 


(2) The duties of these officers. 

a. The budget secretary and his duties. 

(a) This officer handles no money but records 
received and credits on his book each object in 
budget with its quota or percentage. 

(b) He draws all vouchers for payment of acco 

(c) He sees to it that each several object keeps w 
its allotted amount. 

(d) A general order may be made by the ch 
directing the budget secretary to draw orders at st 
times in favor of persons drawing regular salaries 
for the mission percentages. 

(e) All bills coming to the church which are not 
vided for in the general order should go automaticall 
the budget secretary for investigation; if that o! 
approves and the church votes, the budget secretary 
draws the order and the treasurer pays the bill. 

b. The financial secretary and his duties. 

(a) He should receive all money coming to the ch 
and-keep a record of all amounts received. 

(b) All amounts received are transferred to the ti 
urer, 

Special Budget page in Improved Record System 
afford suggestions and guidance. 

(c) He should make full monthly, quarterly, and 
nual reports to the church. 


c. The treasurer and his duties. 

(a) Assist the budget secretary and the financial 
retary to count the receipts. 

(b) He should take charge of all money after it 
been counted and listed by the financial secretary. 
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(c) He should pay any and all bills upon a written 
order from the budget secretary. No money should be 


_ paid without a written order from the budget secretary. 


(d) He should make monthly, quarterly, and annual 
reports to the church, these reports being brief summary 
statements rather than the fuller reports which will be 
made by the financial secretary. His report will of course 
be checked by the report of the financial secretary. 

(e) The treasurer should pass his reports to the church 
clerk for permament record in the minutes of the church. 


9. Complete records should be kept. 


No system of church finance can succeed without a 
proper record system. Just as no bank can prosper with 
lax and indifferent methods of bookkeeping, so no church 
can permanently succeed with an unworthy record sys- 
tem. 

(1) The record system should be determined or at 
least approved by the finance committee. Certainly it 
should be inspected and understood in all of its details 
by the finance committee. 

(2) Reports made to the church monthly and at other 
intervals should be so plain and clear that all can readily 
know the financial record and status of the church. 

As a contribution to the financial ministry of the 
churches. the Sunday School Board through its Church 
Administration department has devised a careful scientific 
record system. Information concerning this system will 
be forthcoming on request to the Sunday School Board, 
161 Eighth Avenue North, Nashville, Tennessee. 


TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 
Question-Answer Study 
Show that system and order in individual giving is bound up 
with system and order in church and denominational finances. 
“Should the church support the church school? Why? 
Qutline with brief discussion the first four of the suggested 
steps in an approved church finance plan. 
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Discuss “additional offerings.” 
“Ts it advisable to send regular statements to the givers? Why? 
What three finance officers are suggested? 
State the duties of the finance officers proposed. 
What is your idea of the value of “Complete Records”? 


Assignment-Report Conference 
TOPICS WHICH MAY BE ASSIGNED 
“System in Church Finance” 
“Church Support of the Sunday School” 
“How to Form a Church Budget” 
“Selling the Church Budget to the Church” 
“Protecting Church Treasurers and Treasuries” 
“Special Offerings and the Budget” 
“Needed Church Finance Officers” 


Blackboard-Outline Discussion 
I. Unity in Church Appeal 


II. System in Church Finance 


. Appoint a budget committee 

. Let committee make a budget 

. “Sell” the budget to the church 

. Make canvass 

Receive weekly offerings 

. Count and record offerings 

. Additional offerings 

. Send regular statements 

. Have finance committee and three special officers 
. Keep complete records 
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“The problem in by-gone ages 
Was war and work and wages, 
And war stood first. 
The problem now pressing sore 
Is work and wage and war. 
The order we’ve reversed.” 


—Author Unknown. 


Ix 
IT IS MORE BLESSED 


“Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, that he him- 
self said, It is more blessed to give than to receive” (Acts 
20: 35). 

It was a night scene. Far toward midnight, Paul was 
bidding farewell to his Ephesian friends; “And now, be~ 
hold,” he said, “I know that ye all, among whom I went 
about preaching the kingdom, shall see my face no 
more.” He closed his address by recalling the words of 
the Lord Jesus: “It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” Moffatt’s translation gives, “It is better to give 
than to receive.” The Negro preacher was not wrong 
when he said it thus: “It is more better to give than to 
get.” 

When did Jesus say it? To whom did Jesus say it? 
We do not know. No one of our Lord’s biographers 
recorded it. We do not find the word in Matthew; Mark 
does not give it, nor Luke nor John. It remained for 
Paul to discover or re-discover this word, to put it to 
record, to broadcast it to the world. Where was this 
word through the long years? Who preserved it? Who 
gave it to Paul? When did Jesus say it; to whom did 
he say it? 

We can only surmise. Did Jesus utter this beatitude 
along with those with which we are familiar as a part 
of the Sermon on the Mount? 

Two things go far to constitute life and sum up life’s 
good. They are getting and giving. Men in all ages have 
counted getting the biggest and best of all pursuits. No 
man had ever been so bold as seriously to challenge 
this contention. No man had ever so much as proposed 
giving as a reasonable competitor of getting, in the happi- 
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ness which it brings. This strange Galilean, with that 
insight which always marked him, said one day: “It is 
better to give than to get.” 

To those who heard it, this probably seemed only an- 
other one of those mystic and unusual sayings which their 
Lord was wont to utter. They failed to see the vast 
significance of the word. They failed to recognize in it 
a transcript of Jesus’ own life. They let it slip. Long 
years after some one—would we could know who it 
was!—told Paul, and now as Paul closed his last ad- 
dress to his cherished friends he gave this rare gem, this 
wonderful bit of divine philosophy, “and remember,” 
he said, doubtless with choking emotion, “the words of 
the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 

The words take on larger significance and are the more 
beautiful, as the words of Jesus. He had a right to speak 
them. He knew all about getting as he knew all about 
giving. He had received—from eternity he had received 
-——as no other ever received. And receiving brings its joy 
and has its blessing. What would become of us if re- 
ceiving were taken out of our lives? Who cannot bear 
witness to the joy which comes of receiving? And Jesus 
had given. All that he ever received he gave. “Though 
he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye 
through his poverty might become rich.” 

He knew all about receiving and he knew all about 
giving. He put the two things in the seales over 
against each other; and stood back, and said, “This over 
here, receiving, is bigger and better and diviner.” It is 
one of those paradoxes which so often marked his teach- 
ing. “It is better,” he seems to be saying, “to give than 
to receive; you get more when you give than you get 
when you get.” Giving blesses and enriches those who 
receive; even more it blesses and enriches him who gives. 

“All the world,” we are wont to say, “loves a lover.” 
Yes, but it is even more true that all the world loves a 
giver. The world has applauded and crowned its givers. 
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We love God because God so loved the world that he 
gave. We love God’s Son because, “existing in the form 
of God, he counted not the being on an equality with God 
a thing to be grasped, but emptied himself, taking the 
form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men; 
and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled him- 
self, becoming obedient even unto death, yea, the death 
of the cross” (Philippians 2: 6-8). We love the memory 
of the men and women who like Paul have been able to 
say: “But I hold not my life of any account as dear 
unto myself, so that I may accomplish my course, and 
the ministry which I received from the Lord Jesus, to 
testify the gospel of the grace of God” (Acts 20: 24). 

The annual session of the Southern Baptist Convention 
was approaching. A woman who from her youth had 
loved these great gatherings of the Lord’s people and had 
found joy in them, a few days before the Convention was 
to meet, called in the daughter of a missionary. 

“Mary,” she said, “are you going to the Convention?” 

“J would rather go to the Convention,” the girl an- 
swered, “than to go anywhere else in all the world; but 
I cannot even think of it.” 

“Well, Mary,” said the woman, “you are going this 
year; you must go in my place; I am not going.” 

As she thus spoke the woman handed the missionary’s 
daughter the money which she had carefully saved for 
the Convention trip. The girl went to the Convention; 
she was in the exhibits, she attended the pre-Convention 
meetings, she was one of the thousands who were swept 
up toward the very Throne of God in the great gatherings. 
Her joy was manifest to all who saw her. But the joy 
which the good woman back at home knew was finer 
and deeper. “It is better, it is more blessed, to give 
than to receive.” 

Some years ago, Mr. Eugene Levering of Baltimore, 
Maryland, widely loved layman, paid a visit, a long 
anticipated visit, to California. I have the story through 
his cherished friend, Dr. J. T. Watts. He traversed the 
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state, viewing the mountains and the seashore, enjoying 
the fruits and the flowers; he witnessed the beauties of 
that enchanted land. One day his pastor back in Balti- 
more received a letter containing words like these: “I 
am not happy; I have never learned how to spend money 
on myself. Inclosed find my check for the amount which 
this trip promises to cost me. Please select a score of 
youths in our church, secure a suitable conveyance, and 
let them go to our summer assembly. Let them have 
the best. If it costs more than the amount I am sending 
I will make it good when I return.” Happy pastor! We 
can easily imagine the joy with which he set about his 
assigned task. Twenty of the choicest youths in the 
church went merrily to Braddock Heights where they met 
many choice men and women and heard addresses which 
thrilled and blessed them. Often they talked together 
about the good man who had made it all possible. Their 
cup of joy frequently overflowed as the days sped by. 
But the joy which their benefactor felt was deeper and 
sweeter. It must have been, because Jesus said it: “It 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” 


Some one has discovered a new heresy. The new 
heresy is not really new. It was old in Paul’s day. The 
new heresy—how shall we describe it? Mrs. Catharine 
Sherer Cronk proposes that we call it the Lilliputian 
heresy. It is the heresy of littleness in giving; of think- 
ing little, of asking little, of giving little. It may well be 
called the Lilliputian heresy. A mission secretary asked 
& generous woman for a gift as a scholarship for a boy 
in Japan. “How much will the scholarship cost?” said 
the woman. When she was told that it would cost $75.00, 
she replied: “That does not appeal to’me; how much 
would it cost to erect a dormitory to care, say, for forty 
Japanese boys?” When she was told that such a dormi- 
tory could be erected for $4,000, she said: “That ap- 
peals to me; I should like to do that. I will write my 
check for that amount.” 
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We have raised a question as to where and when Jesus 
may have said this matchless word. There were many 
oceasions and experiences in his ministry which might 
have called out the saying. He might well have said 
it one day as he tarried with his disciples on the shore 
of Lake Galilee. The company would look out on the 
fair scene of life, commerce and beauty. And a beautiful 
scene it must have been in his day as it is in our day. 
Yonder a few miles away is the opening in the mountains 
through which the Jordan pours into the Lake its ever- 
refreshing streams. Yonder to the South is the deep 
gorge through which the Lake empties its waters and 
sends them on their refreshing journey. All about the 
Lake and on its placid waters was teeming life with 
wealth and happiness everywhere abounding. 


The Lake which constantly received as constantly 
gave. We can imagine Jesus looking at the scene and 
reminding them how many miles away was the Dead Sea 
with its loneliness and desolation. That sea received 
but never gave. It was surrounded by barren and fruit- 
less plains and scarcely ever did a bird fly over its bleak 
surface. As they thought together of the contrast, Jesus 
may have said this memorable word: “It is better, hap- 
pier, finer, to give than it is to get.” It is, of course, 
only a surmise, but it might have been. 

We have raised a question as to how Paul may have 
gotten this word. Who could have preserved it, like a 
rare jewel, through long years and given it to Paul? It 
is safe to say that it was not Peter nor John. Paul 
visited Peter. He was a guest in Peter’s house in Jerusa- 
lem for a fortnight. What memorable days these must 
have been both for Paul and Peter! They had, of course, 
many intimate talks and Peter would tell Paul all that 
he could recall of what Jesus did and said. But Paul did 
not get this word from Peter. If Peter had had the word 
he would have given it to Mark along with the wonder- 

ful story which he gave Mark for record in his gospel. 
No, Paul could not have gotten the word from Peter. 
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Was it from Mary of Bethany, or Mary the mother 
of our Lord that Paul received this lost beatitude? How- 
ever, it was preserved and whoever delivered it to Paul, 
we may well thank God that this word was somehow pre- 
served and handed down to us. Surely we have here a 
refreshing and compelling reason why we should give: 

“It is more blessed to give than to receive,” 


TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 


Question-Answer Study 


Show how Paul had a right in the background of his own life 
to quote and enforce the word of Jesus, “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” 

Show how Jesus in the background of his life had a right to 
speak this word. 

Can you suggest other occasions than those indicated when 
Jesus might have spoken this beatitude? 

Relate some incident in your own life or under your observa- 
tion in which you are sure that the blessing of giving was greater 
than that of receiving. 
wIf giving is really better than receiving, if “we get more when 
we give than we get when we get,” why are not Christian people 
more generous givers? 

Indicate some things which we are sure to get when we give. 

Suggest some things which Sunday school teachers may do to 
promote the grace of liberality. 

Suggest some things in particular which it is in your heart to 
undertake in the promotion of this grace. 


Assignment-Report Conference 
TOPICS WHICH MAY BE ASSIGNED 


“Paul’s Farewell to the Ephesians” 

“The Lost Beatitude” 

“All the World Loves a Giver” 

“Giving Versus Receiving” 

“My Guess as to the Occasion on Which Jesus Spoke This 
Word” 
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Blackboard-Outline Discussion 
1. The Night Scene 
2. The Closing Word of Paul 
3. Special Significance as the Word of Jesus 
4. Incidents to Illustrate and Enforce 
5. When Did Jesus Say This Word? 
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